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CHAPTEK I. 



I DSPiJLTED early next day, taking a polite 
leave of my landlady, and promising to call 
upon her whenever I came to town, dexterously 
avoiding any mention of my destinatioD. 

I found the Grahame family all in commo- 
tion. A drag was at the door on which two 
men were piling luggage, an operation viewed 
with intense interest by the three children 
from the balcony, Master Charlie making occa- 
sional forays down stairs among the straw and 
litter on the door steps, and receiving stem 
rebukes from the Major, who was inspecting 
the luggage. 

VOL. Us B 
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^* Good morniDg, Mrs. Malcolm," said he, on 
perceiviDg me ; ** you are just in time. May 
I ask if you have made any separation in your 
baggage, as your heavy things can go down 
with ours." 

I had fortunately placed all the articles I 
thought I should require in a portmanteau, and 
told him that the remaining two boxes might 
be sent with his things. I evidently rose in 
his estimation on this announcement, and he 
very pplitely escorted me upstairs himself. 

"Tour presence was nevermore essential," 
said he ; " Mrs. Grahame is in bed with a nervous 
head-ache ; Catherine is out ; the children do 
not pay the slightest attention to their nurse ; 
so they are running wild. Pray endeavour to 
keep them here, out of the way." 

He bowed and left the room. 

The two boys came to me at once, curious 
and half anxious to make my acquaintance. 
The little girl kept aloof, but gradually drew 
closer, and at last, after letting me hold her 



hand for some time, pressed mine again^ her 
cheeky and instantly ran way. I joined the 
two boys at the balcony, entering into their 
interest about the luggage, and offering my 
owm conjectures as to the probable method of 
stowing it on board the ship, etc., became won- 
derfuUy intimate in the space of half-an-honr — 
was confidentially told what a wonderful person 
Dick Hawker, one of papa's gunners, was, 
and how he was to fix up a sleigh for the 
speaker (Charlie) , for he (Dick) could do anything. 

"He mended my boat," added Fred, conclu- 
aively. • 

I really enjoyed all this. It was so fresh, so 
natural, and drew me into such charming for- 
getfulness of all the stern thoughts and memo- 
ries over which I had so long and so morbidly 
brooded. 

A message from Mrs. G-rahame interrupted 
us. She was very sorry, but she really could 
not come down — would I go to her? Of 
course I would. 
B 3 
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^^ Remember, dear childreOi not to leaye 
this room till I return/' I said, authorita- 
tively, aud followed the servant to Mrs. Qra- 
hame's room. 

That lady was elegantly arranged in bed^ 
and welcomed me graciously; but her next 
words filled me with dismay. 

^^ I v/as thinking/' dear Mrs. Malcolm, if you 
are not tired, perhaps you would take the chil- 
dren out for a long walk — they are so much in 
the way, poor things, and make such a noise 
to-day — just round the Park — it is quite 
near 1" 

I saw at a glance there was no escape ; yet 
to walk in Regent's Park was to walk into 
the jaws of discovery. A bright thought issued 
from the deep emergency. 

" We should be back too soon," I. replied, 
calmly ; " but if you wish the children to be 
kept out for four or five hours, let me take them 
up to Hampstead ; it will amuse them ; and I 
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dare say, I can get them bans or biscuits, or 
tsomething to eat, and we need not return till 
near bed-time.'' 

^'Oh, thank you, that is a charming idea. 
What a comfort you will be to me. Fray, take 
them off." I could not resist a smile. ^' But 
we dine at six — pray remember that," she 
continned. ^* Do not lose your own dinner — 
the children had finished theirs just before you 
oame — and I find we are not to go on board 
before twelve to-morrow ; so, good bye for the 
present." 

I returned to my young charges, and told 
them to prepare for a drive with me to Hamp- 
fltead Heath. They were instantly in wild 
delight, and rushed off screaming to nurse to 
dress thenu I followed, sternly commanding 
silence, and, to my own surprise, was obeyed. 

That day, on the beautiful heath, with its 
pure, invigorating air, was like a new era in 
my life, I was so fully occupied with my little 
companions. It was all so deliciously new. 
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after my loneliness and vacant life. Tke chil- 
dren were very tolerably obedient, and so per- 
fectly happy, eating the biscuits and fruit I had 
bought for them, that no one could resist the 
contagion of their joy — nor was money ever 
better laid out than in the carriage and the 
donkeys, for which I paid. We were back in 
time for dinner, and the children were not too 
tired. 

It was strangely pleasant too, once more to 
join a social meal. Miss Grahame was courte- 
ously glad to see me — the Major and his wife 
pleased at the relief they had experienced dur- 
ing the day — so all went pleasantly. 

The talk of preparation for our voyage 
sounded cheerily to me, as a tocsin of liberty, 
and so passed the first day of my new career. 

I will spare you the details of our voyage. 

It was somewhat rough, and though at first 
I suffered much, I recollect^ with a strong sen- 
sation of pleasure, the sweet repose and tranquil 
feeling of security which gradually stilled the 
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jifiTTOos tremblings that 6¥er aad aaoa afflicted 
me while in London, as I watched the land 
fadeiaway; 

Mrs. Grahame, as may be imagined, occupied 
the full attention of every one about her ; . yet 
her whims, though, not untinged by selfishness, 
were graceful, and not very. unreasonable 

I was most . anxious to ^ prove myself of value 
to the children, and devoted myself, to them 
with, an untiring zeal, I fear not quite dis^ 
interested; but, in truth, I soon learned to love 
them; with all their naughtiness, they were 
dear companions.; and what insatiable, lovers 
of stories I Fortunately I had some powers of 
invention, which was .a great auxiliary in 
keeping them quiet and gradually their dba^ 
racters unfolded to. my view 1 The little 
Emmy I what a wonderful mixture of the 
practical and positive, with the most delicate 
appreciation of grace and beauty I and Charlie^ 
less.peculiar, and more fitted, to struggle in the 
common world than the dreamy philosophic 
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little Fred ; yet what a high sense of truth 
and honour ; what generous indignation at 
any injustice he eyinced. Weary of solitude 
and glad to be separated from my own thoughts 
and memories, I felt less fatigue with these 
little ones than I ever before experienced, while 
they, . feeling themselves always welcome to 
me, soon became mj warmeBt friends. 

With Miss Gbahame I enjoyed frequent in- 
terchange of ideas, truly grateful to me. There 
was an indescribable charm in her turn of 
thought-^yet was the pleasant flow of con- 
verse often checked, at least on my side, by 
the deep curtain in which I was compelled to 
enshroud the past« This reserve was always 
delicately respected by Miss Grahame; but 
her sister-in-law never could resist little childish 
attempts to betray me into indiscreet admissions. 

The Major was cold, but polite — it was 
evident he was satisfied with his bargain. 

My only source of annoyance arose from the 
vain attempts of a young Captain. The Cap* 
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tain Alexander whose arrival Charlie had been 
expecting the day I was first introduced to the 
Orahame family — to testify his admiration of 
me, and excite mine. It was, I suppose, a 
yery pardonable effort on the part of that 
officer to enliven the monotony of the voyage, 
but to me — ^forgetful that he probably con- 
sidered me a widow, his advances were un- 
speakably disagreeable, nay, offensive, a fact 
which, however incredible, he was compelled 
at length to believe. I fancied I could see 
that Major Grahame watched the affair with 
sly attention. The Major had a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, especially if it was drawn forth 
by the mortification or discomfiture of another. 
I decidedly rose in his estimation. He fre- 
quently addressed his conversfition to me, and 
as about half way on our voyage poor Fred was 
attacked with croup, and my care and constant 
attention was, thank God, blessed with success^ 
I was pretty well amalgamated with the 
Grahame family before its conclusion. 
B 5 ^ 
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Tet I have known some moments of exqui« 
site pain, of a moonlight night, when the 
children were asleep in their berths^ and I 
found myself, for a time, alone on deck, the 
rest being accidentally grouped elsewhere. The 
thought of the extraordinary position in which 
I had placed myself — of my isolation — as that 
ship upon the waste of waters, so was I upon 
the waves of life, save that she possessed a 
compass and a destined goal — while I had 
flung myself upon the world's sea objectless, 
without a guide, without "a haven where I 
would be," even in my once strong but now 
worn imagination ; this thought, I say, would 
sometimes flash upon me with a sudden glare 
like a torch-light illumination, which lends a 
weird fantastic seeming even to common ob- 
jects ; yet not for one cowardly moment did I 
repent my feigned daath ; courage had become 
essential to me. 

Again, waking suddenly, in the dead of 
night, when the complete silence of all human 
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sounds permitted the deep sighing of the wind 
through the cordage, or the complaining 
melancholy wave, as it washed against the 
slight rampart, which interposed between me 
and death to reach my ear distinctly. Then 
with what unutterable longings would memory 
retrace the past — the happy past — of years 
gone bye I and heaven itself seemed less de- 
sirable than one embrace from the beloved 
parents whom I had lost I Was it possible that 
I, so lonely, was once surrounded by all the 
tender luxuries of a happy, loving home, and 
that most tenderly cherished mother, that err- 
ing yet dear brother ! with what agonies, and 
tears of bitter grief, and passionate wrath, I 
thought upon their fate, *and revelled in 
imagining the horror with which their destroyer 
must have perused the lines in which I laid 
my own intended suicide to his charge. 

And the long long fast, from the deep com- 
fort of confidence, and therefore friendship, to 
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which the mystery of my life condemned me, 
would next array itself appallingly before me, 
and call for vengeance on the head of him to 
whom I attributed all my sorrows. Till beaten 
down and helpless under the flood that had 
orerwhelmed me, even from amid my venge^fal 
musings, I cried to God for the mercy and for- 
giveness I would not exercise myself ! These 
were fearful struggles, and often, after spend- 
ing long wakeful hours thus, I would ^^ fall 
asleep towards mom,'' till Emmy, climbing to 
my pillow, would rouse me with her loving 
kiss and assurance ^^ that I was her own dear, 
precious bird,'' an expression she had caught 
from me, ever seeming to me thus, a messenger 
of peace from Qbd himself to show me I was 
still to be loved and cared for I 



Our voyage, though rough and tempestuos. 
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was tolerably rapid ; and September was not 
far advanoed when we reached its termina- 
tion. 

Bay was dawning, and 1 was lying awake, 
watchful as I was ever now, when I heard a 
splash, a heavy rattling sound, and then felt a 
sort of shock — it was the anchor falling. 

I rose and began to dress, anxious to behold 
the new country I had determined to adopt. 

It was a fair scene that met my eye, as I 
stepped on deck. Immediately abore us, on 
our right, where the river narrows,^ stands 
Quebec, its tin covered roofs sparkling in the 
rising sun, and crowning a steep promontory, 
at the foot of which a river, winding through 
rich low grounds, empties itself into the St. 
Lawrence, and from its margin a gradual slope, 
covered with suburbs, leads to the battlements 
of the city. On the highest point the citadel 
stands haughtily, and besides were spread out 
mountain and plain-forest, just tinged by 



i 
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autumn ; and the grand ourrmg river, fair villaB 
and stately ships to mingle the human element 
with all this inanimate beauty ; while overhead 
a cloudless sky and radiant sun would have 
been too dazzling, but for a faint haze, a silvery 
veil, more like embodied light than anything 
approaching so mundane an exhalation as mist. 
It was most lovely — I felt cheered — here was 
safety and oblivion. Yes ! my new country 
smiled upon me ; and while I thought, little 
Fred clambered up the bench, and asked me to 
kiss him — a rare honour ! It seemed as if my 
brightest hopes, and better aspirations, were 
sealed by that pure childish kiss. 

Gradually the living world awoke and 
stirred. Strange ferry boats, their paddles 
worked by horses on their decks, began to ply, 
and steam tugs, to race about, so the work of 
disembarkation began ! 

I felt a marvellous sense of lightness, an ex^ 
ultation at the sight of this new country, where 
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all was fireshy and free from painful assooiation. 
I absolutely thought of the future with hope, 
and a vague dream of friends and sympathy ; 
in short, the nucleus of a home, began to form 
itself in my mind, as I busied myself to keep 
my young charges out of mischief, and save 
Mrs. Qrahame as much trouble as possible ; she 
was very nervous and troublesome, poor thing ; 
I almost wondered at her stern and peremptory 
husband's patience. But she was evidently 
the beauty and the charm of his life, and ever 
treated with a tenderness marvellously differ- 
ent from his conduct to others. Even the 
rough and prickly cactus has one lovely 
blossom. 

We landed, however, at last, and found a 
friend's carriage waiting for Mrs. and Miss 
Grahame. The children and myself were put 
into a curious species of caleche, and proceeded 
up the steepest street I ever traversed; yet 
there were steeper side- walks for foot-passen- 
gers cutting off the angles. 
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We entered the fortified . town through it 
frowning gatO; and I was glad to find myself 
at rest in the principal hotel of the Place 
d'Armes. 



Accustomed as I had been all my life to 
elaboiate households, it seemed to me that we 
were settled in a new abode, with extraordinary 
celerity. The rapidity of military arrange- 
ments almost took away my breath. 

It was a pleasant habitation, that fixed on 
by Major Grahame. The front looked into a 
narrow but steep and picturesque street, lead- 
ing to the citadel, where the men and guns 
under his command were located ; but the rear 
of the house looked into a tolerably large 
garden, and the windows on the second story 
opened on a view of great beauty. The broad^ 
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statelj-spreading river, the woods beyond, 
with shipping and houses in graceful irregu- 
larity. 

On this floor was situated my sohool-room — 
a large apartment — very French in its general 
appearance — ^being papered with the story of 
the seige of Granada in the most brilliant 
colours. Its deep windows, furnished after a 
most ezcell^it old fashion with seats, offered 
the most tempting nooks possible for reverie ; 
and though but scantily furnished, it soon be- 
came to me a beloved refuge and sanctum — a 
sort of private sitting-room with the bed- 
ehamb^rs of Mrs. and Miss Grahame were also 
on this floor, mine and the children's were 
above. 

There were handsome reception rooms below 
with which Mrs. Grahame was enchanted, and 
she became wild with impatience to be in- 
stalled in this mansion pending some close 
combats between her husband and a Caledonian 
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Colonel, its former possessor, touohing the ftir- 
niture, which the major took at a valuation ; 
and from the general sourness of that gentle- 
man's aspect for a couple of weeks after we 
were installed in our new ahode, I suspect the 
junior officer was very properly inferior to the 
colonel in sharp practise. 

For the first six weeks I had the children 
almost quite to myself. The elders of the 
family were iso deeply engaged receiving and 
returning visits — Mrs. Grahame became won- 
derfully better under this bracing exercise. 

The major had said truly enough that I 
should find his children backward. They were 
wonderfully ignorant, though quick and intel- 
ligent ; therefore, by a little system, and mueh 
earnest and hearty labour, I brought them 
forward, in a degree, that drew forth their 
mother's wonder — Miss Qrahame's just appre- 
ciation — and — a chuckle from the major ; but 
I felt that the progress, after this first burst, 
would be by no means proportionate. 
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Our walks were charming in the varied, 
aixd, to us, novel environs of Qaebec. I was, 
sometimes, a little teased by the curiosity of 
idle subs — and even captains — ^for a slight 
degree of beaaty, joined to novelty, suffices to 
attract to their possessor much notice in a gar- 
riBOn town. But my own proud reserve, and 
my position in Major Grahame's family, 
sav^ me from any positive annoyance. 

In the monotony of such constant and en- 
grossing employment, time flew by, and winter 
bound the earth in his iron fetters. 

I was charmed to watch the setting in of a 
Canadian winter; no gloomy heralds of fog 
and rsdn sent threateningly forward to an- 
nounce the stern flovereign's approach, cast their 
depressing influence over his subjects, but with 
a beautiful severity that braces rather than 
chills, he wraps all nature in a uniform of 
white, jewelled with ice. 

The approach of the monarch was sudden 
toO| «]id his arrival seemed to be the signal for 
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every species of festivity. The season, I was 
told, was peculiarly dry and fine, even for 
Quebec, and to me, the SMise of buoyancy, of 
youth and hope, induced by the excessive 
deamess and dryness of the atmosphere was so 
great, that, at times, I almost forgot I had a 
heavy secret to weigh me down. Yet, this life, 
to me so enjoyable, was of a sameness that 
might have wearied many. After an early 
breakfiEtst came three hours of lessons, after 
which I seldom saw more of Charlie, till near 
tea time, he was walking or sleighing with his 
£Either, and the two little ones were left quite 
to me. After our early dinner came a due 
amount of exercise, and very di^cult I found 
it to induce them to return home, so gay 
were the streets and roads with showily 
caparisoned sleighs and teams, with their 
jingling bells. 

Meantime, the echoes of the gay world 
reached even to my secluded school-room, 
where Miss Grahame, in her neat and graceful 
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evening dress, would often join me in a 
pleasant talk of favorite authors, and disouss 
their comparative merits by the fire light, and 
afterwards in a cup of tea, previous to depart- 
ing to some entertainment. Often, on these 
occasions, I have started at the sound of my 
own laughter, half frightened to find I dared 
to forget. 

The children retired early, so I had ample 
time to read or study music, as I had steadily 
declined joining Mrs. Grahame's evening 
circle, unless limited to the family — and 
they were seldom alone — so time and rest 
worked rapidly. Before three months had 
passed, I began to regard the events of the 
last summer, as a sort of tale I had heard, 
rather than a drama in which I had acted a 
part, so impossible did it seem that my now 
lulled and gently depressed soul could ever 
have been roused to such frantic boldness. 

Mrs. Grahame was kind and friendly, and 
would have been ^^ ardently attached to me/' to 
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use her ovrb expression, if she could have per- 
suaded me to confide in her, but as she was 
gradually imtnersed in the gaieties of Quebec, 
curiosity about me faded. I liked Major 
Graham e better as I knew him more, he was 
hard, and somewhat selfish, severe in his view 
of mankind in general, and addicted to 
bargains of every description, but his sense of 
ju^tioe was strong, and his feeling of honour 
delicate and inflexible. Besides, though by no 
means respectful, (in opinion,) to women, I 
admired his tenderness to his wife, and the sort 
of quiet deference with which he always 
treated me. I had the perception to] know 
what trifles would gratify him, and my object 
was to suit myself to him and his. 

Therefore, my first winter at Quebec wa* 
one of heavenly peace to me; but we are 
strange creatures ; as 1 grew to recognise all 
the advantages of my position; as I became 
more and more aware of the wonderful and 
undeserved success that had attended me; a 
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yague, restless dissatisfaction began to creep 
over my heart. It disturbed me long before I 
would acknowledge its presence. I could not 
frame my vague want into any wish. I had 
' done the deed^ which for so long a time had 
occupied every faculty of my soul. I had 
escaped — I had found an asylum — now what 
remained — vacuity — stagnation. 

The task of teaching such young children 
did not suffice to fill my mind, and as the keen 
edge of memory, passion, and sorrow, became 
dulled, the restless playfulness, which had, at 
first, charmed me, because it compelled my at- 
tention, often wearied me, yet I loved them 
dearly ; but a spirit that has once been 
thoroughly roused, and passed through the 
fiery furnace of excitement, soon tires of still- 
ness and pines for action. 

I longed, yet dreaded to mingle in the 
world again ; society was a great pleasure to 
nie, if at all sympathetic, and the tone of all 
around me, though superficial, was polished, 
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pleasant, and oh I bow far remoyed from the 
golden heavinees, the earthly emptiness of Mr. 
Millar's acquaintance. 

About Christmas, Lady L , the wife of 
an officer of rank gave a juvenile party, to 
which our pretty trio and myself were invited, 

Lady L haying penetrated to my sanctum 

in order to ask me personally. 

"Thank you," I replied, hesitatingly, "I 
never leave the house of an evening, and 
though much obliged to you, I would prefer 
continuing my plan." 

'^ Nonsense," cried Lady L , who piqued 

herself on her brusque, yet popular manners, 
" you must come to me, besides, a children's 
party is not a party." 

" I wish you would go, Mrs. Malcolm," said 
Mrs. Grahame, " Fred will only cry and be 
disagreeable, and all the children will be twice 
as happy for having you with them." 

" But I am in mourning and have no even- 
ing dress," I urged. 
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** Pooh! never mind/' oxied Lady L , 

^^ a demi toilette is much more suitable for a 
children's party, and your mourmng is not 
very deep*" 

I sighed. 

"Yes, dear Mrs. Malcolm, it will do you 
good to go," added Miss Grahame, " I will 
look in after the General's dinner party, and 
bring you home." 

I could not refuse, yet consented with a 
wonderful shrinking ; should I meet any one 
who had ever before seen me ! but that was 
most improbable I as 1 whispered my reluc- 
tance to Catherine Grahame, I could hear Lady 
L exclaim as she left the room — 

" A widow ? poor young thing— she is very 
handsome." 

My quiet was somewhat broken by the idea 
of appearing in public, and the few days which 

intervened between Lady L 's invitation, 

and her party, were less placid than usual ; 
Charlie's delight at the idea of going there was 

VOL. II. c 
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great, but little Emmy and Fred were more 
intimidated than enchanted, nor would they 
have consented to go except with me. 

Accustomed to see me in a morning dress 
of the plainest description, the children hailed 
my appearance in what they considered a 
splendid toiletiCy though simple enough, a rich 
black silk, showing a little more of my throat 
than in the morning, and round my neck a 
velvet ribbon with a small diamond brooch 
that had been my dear mother^s — my hair 
rather more dressed than usual gave rise to 
immense admiration, and we started in high 
satisfaction. 

There was a charming company of well 

dressed fairies assembled at Lady L 's, 

with two or three governesses, like myself in- 
vited with their charges; no gentlemen ap- 
peared, except an old French priest, a great 
character, and favourite with our hostess. 

*^ This is all as it should be," thought I as 
I prepared with my charges to enjoy the dis- 
play of a grand magic lantern — games of var- 
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ious kinds ensued, and then dancing was 
proposed — I offered to play, and gaye them as 
a set of quadrilles all the merry old Scotch and 
Irish airs I could think of arranged impromptu. 

These were considered capital, and Lady L 

was enchanted^ with them, begged I would 
lend her the music, and was astonished at my 
cleverness, when she found they were my own 
momentary fancy. Then Miss Phillips, Mis. 
Colonel Wethered's goyemess sang, and then 
Miss somebody else sang, and I was asked but 
declined, when Charlie and Emmy who had 
grown familiar and courageous clambered round 
me, each begging for his or her favourite 
ballad, so I was obliged to comply, the more 
reluctantly as a few additional guests male and 
female had been gradually collecting. 

I had finished Charlie's particular choice, a 
rather warlike ditty about a gallant knight and 
his deeds, and had sung with a due amount 
of expression, in order to amuse my auditors, 
when to my astonishment, their plaudits were 
c 3 
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echoed bj the clapping of stronger hands^ and 
to ro^ horror on turning round I beheld the 
doorway leading into an outer drawing-room 
filled by a crowd of officers in uniform, and 
ladies in every description of evening and demi 
toilette ; some dinner parties h%d evidently bro- 
ken up and the guests had flocked to Lady 
L *s. 

I never encountered any thing to me so 
dreadful, as the gaze of all the eyes that turned 
on me as 1 rose from the piano. It seemed to me 
as though each of them said — 

" Behold the wife who feigned death to leave 
her husband." 

My countenance showed amotion, I suppose, 

for Lady L made her way to me quickly 

and, drawing my arm through hers, whis- 
pered — 

" Don't look so deadly pale and undone. You 
did not know, I suppose, that the other 
drawing-room was nearly full when you began ; 
never mind, you qeed not be ashamed either of 
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jour voice or your singing — Miss Qrahame is 
in the other room, I'll take you to her.^ 

With bent head and downcast eyes I accom- 
panied her through the red coated crowd which 
opened for us. 

^' I am delighted to see you, Mrs. Malcolm," 
was the startling address of one of them — I 
looked up and beheld Captain Alexander, I 
bowed. 

" I thought you were hermetically sealed 
up in old Grahame's quarters. Do you know, 

Lady L , I have never had a word with 

Mrs. Malcolm since we landed," he concluded 
in his rather easy tone. 

"Well then, take her across the room to 
Miss Grahame, whp is sitting on the sofa by 
poor old Madame DuclSnois, and talk as much 
as you like." 

I could not refuse his arm, and to my annoy- 
ance was obliged to traverse the saloon under 
his guidance ; I replied in monosyllables to his 
expressions of delight about my singing, and 
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to my infinite joy found myself, at last, next to 
Miss Qrahame. 

She received me mth her frank sweet 
smile— 

" I am so glad to hear you have been sing- 
ing, and with such success,'' she said. 

I expressed my total unconsciousness of hav- 
ing so large an audience. 

" You really seem to have been frightened," 
she returned gazing at my pale face and 
trembling lips. 

" Most unnecessarily," put in CJaptain Alex- 
ander who had remained standing beside us, 
^^ Such a voice and such a style should not be 

hidden, we ought to vote Lady L a piece 

of plate for having drawn you from your ob- 
scurity." 

To this I made no reply, and asked Miss 
Grahame if it was not time to take the children 
home. 

^^ Oh, no," she replied, *' they cannot leave 
till after supper." ^ 
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Here Lady L approached, to iny dis- 
may, to ask for another song; she was so 
kindly imperious it was most difficult to resist 
her; and to complete my confusion, a tall, 
gentlemanlike man, with large fair moustaches, 
and a different uniform from the others, joined 
in her entreaties, with no small earnestness. I 
could not consent, yet was infinitely distressed 
to refuse ; but Miss Grahame came to my as- 
sistance, by declaring her conviction that 
another song would certainly be my death; 

and Lady L , suddenly convinced that 

there was no use in trying to persuade me, 
took the gentleman's arm and walked off to 
organise a mixed quadrille of children, young 
and old. 

I looked at the gay pretty scene presented 
by the handsome, well-furnished, well-lighted, 
rooms, filled, but not crowded with tastefully 
dressed women, graceful children, and brilliant 
uniforms. I had seen nothing half so gay or 
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bright since my memorable first ball, of 
which this party, in its military character, 
strongly reminded me, and between them, 
what a broad stream of events rolled its deep 
dark impassable tide. 

How strange 1 how full of mockery it seemed 
that I should bo sitting there, going through 
the forms of society, among gay triflers — 
among — ^yet how sternly separated from them ! 
I, who had yet scarce breathed after the wild 
daring of my desperate plpt ! With nervous 
dread I pressed my hand to my heart as if I 
could thrust down my self-knowledge into un- 
fathomed depths of oblivion. But no, that 
appalling sense of a secret unshared by any 
one was ever present to me, cutting me off 
from the completeness of friendship — from 
freedom in thought, word, or deed — I was en- 
slaved to myself. 

" Are you not well," asked Miss Grahame, 
observing my gesture, " you are so pale, ancj 
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your eyes have a look of suffering. I am 
afraid we were unwise in urging you to come 
here." 

" Oh no, I am quite well," I was beginning, 
when Captain Alexander presented himself with 
a bow, and begged the honour of this quadrille 
with me. With what superstitious horror I 
shrank from the idea of my once favorite 
amusement ! I coldly declined, so coldly that 
he made but a faint effort to induce me to 
alter my resolution, and left me to seek a more 
willing partner. 

Miss Grahame was already engaged^ and 
hoped her partner would not forget her, she 
said, laughing, to a stately looking old lady, in 
a rich brocaded silk, whose cap of magnificent 
lace shaded her grey hair with picturesque and 
dignified sobriety. I had observed the noble 
air and bearing of this personage had in it I 
know not what, that was foreign and un- 
English, her large brown eyes were wonder- 
fully bright, yet there was a melandiolj 
5 
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yaoancy in them, that was quite opposite to 
the firesh viyid listening expression of her 
countenance. 

"Forget you ma beUe^^^ returned the old 
lady, in cheery tones, and with a slightly 
French accent, " no chance of that ! So, be- 
fore you go present your friend to me — there 
is something in her yoice that draws me to her 
— I am curious in voices." 

" With pleasure," said Miss Grahame, and 
performed the ceremony as her expected 
partner came up, leaning on the arm of the 
gentleman who had asked me to sing, and who 
was presented to me, by my friend, as Captain 
Fielden. 

He also requested me to dance, but, of 
course, in vain, and strove to persuade me with 
far more pertinacity aud ingenuity than Captain 
Alexander had displayed. To my annoyance, 
he remained beside me for some time, till my 
constrained replies compelled him to retreat. 

^^ You are indeed most resolute in yoiir re- 
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fusal/' said the old lady, who had been intro- 
duced to me as Madame Duchdnois. '^ If 
there is any truth in tones, you should love 
all that is enjoyable.'' 

" My mourning dress, " I returned, in 
tremulous accents, " would bo ill-suited to an 
exercise which ought to be but the effer- 
vescence of gay hearts/' 

" Forgive me," she rejoined, gently. " Had 
I the use of my eyes, I should not have 
wounded you by such a remark." 

This then was the cause of the vacancy in 
her fine eyes, which I had noticed. 

Nevertheless," she continued, " you are my 
debtor and may forgive me." 

'* How, dear Madame ;" I asked. 

" Why, just nov/, when Lady L asked 

you to sing, I was much tempted to add my 
prayer to hers, but there was that in your 
voice that told me it would be no comaion trial 
to you to comply, therefore I magnanimously 
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held my tongue, for music is a passion with 
me, and your singing charmed me." 

** You judged rightly then, for I would not 
have sung for worlds, though if I could give 
you pleasure, I would gladly sing for you 
alone.'* 

" Thank you — I will put you to the test and 
ask you to come and see a poor blind old 
woman at her house in '* 

" I shall be delighted, if you will give me 
leave to bring my pupils with me, for I never 
leave them." 

" Certainly, certainly ; I love children, and 
for nothing do I regret my sight more than not 
being able to look upon them." 

There was a peculiar charm in this old 
lady's manner and conversation, a cheerful 
tranquillity and originallity of expression that 
rivetted my attention, and soon, very soon, we 
left the beaten track of conventional talk for 
the shady bye- ways of thought and feeling. I 
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begaoL to enjoy myself, and felt more at ease 
by the time Miss Grahame returned. Several 
gentlemen had gathered round to spe^ to her 
and to the blind lady, among them my re- 
jeoted partners. Muoh light and general oon- 
yersation ensued, to which I scarce listened, 
till a name struck my ear, that roused me to 
intense attention, it was " Falconer." 

There were two elderly officers among our 
group, and one was speaking to the other. 

" Poor Falconer's widow married 1 You 
do'nt tell me so ! 1 remember her perfectly, 
at Calcutta, a fine woman, and a pleasant 
agreeable one. He's not long dead." 

"About three years, I believe," rejoined 
the first speaker." 

" And where did this occur ?" 

" Oh, at Naples, she was travelling with a 
niece of hers, a daughter, by-the-bye, of the 
man whose wife was lost in such a shocking 
way, at Chamouni, last July. Fielden met 
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them all at Milan, just before he came out 
here. 

" God bless my soul, I remember reading 
the whole thing in the papers." 

This exclamation attracted every one's atten- 
tion, and every one had a diflferent version to 
give of the story, and to all I listened with an 
intense agony of attention, and a strange sen- 
sation of triumphant, self-gratulation, that I 
had escaped so marvellously. 

My tall friend with the light moustaches 
was, however, the great authority. He shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and said it was a strange 
affair and had been much talked of at Milan — 

" In short," he continued, " the whole Millar 
party were made lions of in consequence. 
They were rich vulgar people, very types of 
John Bull abroad ; Millar Pere had a huge round 
animal face so self-satisfied in spite of his grief, 
that I do not wonder if his pretty wife, (they 
say she was very handsome) committed suicide, 
to get rid of him." 
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" Suicide ?" cried several voices. 

"Why 80 it was whispered,** replied the 
well-informed individual^ " and Mrs. Falconer 
appeared to be in the deepest grief of any of 
the party, but it seems she has consoled her* 
self. When we were on our way home we 
stopped at Chamouni, and went to see the 
scene of the catastrophe ; I also tried to have 
an interview with the old guide, who was, you 
remember, at first accused of murdering Mrs. 
Millar; but in vain; the poor man was very old, 
and had never held up his head after the affair 
and the imputations cast on him ; they said he 
was dying, but all through the village the 
opinion prevailed she had destroyed herself." 

Then a confused buzz of question and an- 
swer reached my ear, Captain Fielden was 
asked to describe the scene of the fatal acci- 
dent, and all sorts of conjectures as to how it 
might, could, or should have happened were 
discussed, but no one returned to the subject 
of Mrs. Falconer's marriage, on which I was 
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most anxious for more information. It is in 
vain I try to recall my sensations, during this 
well remembered conversation ; a wild beating 
of pulse and heart — a terrible longing to rash 
away and hide, battling with a sort of mad 
^desire to spring forward and startle the as- 
sembled company by declaring myself; this is 
all I can recollect of my painful state during 
the half hour I listened to the talk around 
me. 

The announcement of supper broke up the 
discussion, and Captain Fielden offered me his 
arm ; I took it mechanically, faint, dizzy with 
the strong emotions I had so sternly sup- 
pressed ; the effort to move was almost too 
much for me, for a new and agonising terror 
flashed upon me. Mrs. Falconer had married- 
why should not Mr. Millar, and if, in after 
years, any accident should reveal me, of what 
sorrow, what suffering, and injury to some in- 
nocent being, might I not be the cause I And 
poor Jacques I I had oast a shadow on his 
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last days I Yet if he was gone, no living soul 
knew my secret — ^I shrank from my own selfish- 
ness — ^and exhausted by the conflict of feelings 
I had sustained a sort of moan escaped my lips^ 
and I tottered against Captain Fielden. 

He was all attention and officiousness, but 
I was determined to carry out the struggle, 
and begged him not to call Miss Grahame, as- 
sured him it was but a momentary faintness 
iriiiich a glass of water would remove ; at last 
he was convinced, though all through supper 
his over-care rather bored me. There were 
twelfth night presents on every child's plate, 
and their delight and surprise were enlivening 
to witness, but to me all had become an unreal 
phantasmagoria ; my realities dark and threat- 
ening were too vivid to permit me to think of 
anything besides. 

At last Miss Grahame declared she must go 
home; I vaguely remember collecting the 
children, and being assisted by Captain Fielden 
«---he also handed me into the carriage with 
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some politely expressed hope about my being 
soon quite myself. Charlie chattered inces- 
santly, Fred fell asleep, and dear Emmy 
climbed on my lap and kissed me repeatedly. 

And so I reached the haven of my own 
room. 

Ah ! that was a painful night I how heavily 
my secret weighed down my heart, what would 
I not have given for a confidant I but of such a 
blessed relief I dared not think ! now less than 
ever. 

For should Mr. Millar marry again the only 
reparation I could make him was to be indeed 
dead to the world of the past — would there 
was a protestant cloister ifito which I might 
retire, and no longer cumber the earth, the 
active earth, where there seemed no place for 
me. And yet it was a hard fate, thus to be cut 
off from the hopes, the joys, the pursuits, the 
affections natural to my age ; I stood before 
my glass, yes! I was fair, yet I had never 
been loved, and if perchance I became dear to 
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any one, what a strong temptation, what an or- 
deal lay before me. The idea had perhaps 
been suggested by the sort of faint tenderness 
that had tinged Captain Fielden's attentions to me, 
not that they caused me the slightest quicken- 
ing of the pulse, but I felt how dear and pre- 
cious, dearer and more precious than ever, in 
my isolated position, would the kindness and 
affection of any human being be to me. 

What a Heaven of happiness was presented 
by the picture of a strong warm heart devoted 
to me, knowing me thoroughly, forgiving my 
errors, compassionating my sorrows, and gently 
guiding me to higher excellence, which my 
y^ ildly roused imagination drew, and even this, 
were it offered to me it was my duty to 
reject. 

Ah I it is in vain to hope for escape from the 
penalties of wilful error. I felt that some 
terrible expiation, not of my own choosing, 
was before me — yet I could not wish my act 
undone. 



r 
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No! I weighed all the oonsequenoes — I 
thought of my hateful married life — and my 
heart, out of its sacred depths, said — " Amen — 
so be it." 

I determined to devote myself more than ever 
to my duties, and to shut out the world — ^to 
stifle the yearnings of my heart, and strive to 
earn Heaven's pardon and my own peace. 



A few days after the juvenile ball at Lady 

L 's, there was to be a match of sailing on 

the ice of the river, to which all the children 
were to be taken. I was, of course, to be of 
the party, and as I always felt better, stronger, 
and calmer in the open air, I consented rea- 
dily enough. 

Major Grahame, who liked to be economi- 
cally hospitable, had invited some of his friends 
from the citadel to lunch with us on their way 
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down, and when I entered the drawing-room 
with my pupils, it was more than half full. 

Several gentlemen rose from their seats as I 
approached, and Miss Grahame made room for 
me beside her. As soon as I recovered the 
confusion and dread that always seized me 
when suddenly placed among strangers, I per- 
ceived that Captain Fielden was opposite to 
me. He, however, only noticed me by a low 
bow, and devoted his attention to little Emmy, 
who had relaxed from her usual shyness in his 
favour, .and sat on his knee, listening to his 
account of his sleigh, and bow well he would 
drive it for her. 

As soon as luncheon was over, and we were 
grouped round the windows waiting for the 
sleighs, he came up to me, and enquired, with 
an earnestness I did not expect from his usual 
gay loquacity, how I was — seeking, with no 
little tact, to draw me into conversation. I 
could not avoid smiling at his whimsical obser- 
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yations, nor listening and replying, till Mrs. 
Grahame, holding Emmy by the hand, inter- 
rupted our conversation. 

" So, Captain Fielden, my little girl tells me 
you have promised to take her in your sleigh to 
the rendezvous, and she will hear of nothing 
against it.'' 

" Of course not," he replied, catching her up 
in his arms ; ^^ she is too true to disappoint me. 
You and I will have a nice drive, and distance 
all the other fellows — eh, Emmy ?" 

" And Mrs. Malcolm shall come too,'' said 
Emmy. 

"Certainly," returned Captain Fielden. 

" Oh, I could not let her go without Mrs. 
Malcolm," exclaimed the mother ; " but your 
horses are so spirited, I am really afraid." 

" Pooh ! my dear Mrs. Grahame ! you know 
I am the best whip, and the steadiest fellow in 
the garrison." 

" I know no such thing," said Mrs. Grahame, 
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laughing; ^^but it will not do to disappoint 
:pooT Emmy. You have no objection to go, my 
dear ?' 

This was addressed to me. 

I hesitated — I did not like to parade myself 
in Captain Fielden's sleigh, yet could not say 
so before him. I therefore glanced at his bril- 
liant equipage, with its rich furs, and splendid 
horses, who were pawing the ground and 
jingling their bells, in spite of the groom's 
eflforts to keep them quiets 

*^ Eeally I have, Mrs. Grahame," I replied, 
smiling; "and — " 

" Well, well," she interrupted, " you might 
yenture where I trust dear Emmy." 

" And I would not risk either for worlds," 
cried the Captain ; " so, let us be off ! There's 
Alexander and Miss Grahame got the start 
of us." 

"You need not hesitate," whispered Mrs. 
Grahame. "You'll have Emmy, you know. 
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and we will all keep together ; you are really 
too scrupulous." 

And before I had half made up my own 
mind to like it or not, Captain Fielden was 
muffling me in the sleigh furs ; and Emmy, on 
being lifted in, vented her delight in a thou- 
sand rapturous caresses. 

So I determined to enjoy myself, if possible. 

Certainly, the smooth, rapid motion- of a 
sleigh through the deliciously invigorating at- 
mosphere of Quebec, the sound of the bells, 
the sense of lightness and freedom, is most 
exhilarating. 

" I shall not soon forgive your mistrust of 
me, Mrs. Malcolm," began Captain Fielden, 
^^ nor my obligations to mamma, Emmy I Only 
for her I should have been cheated out of both 
my companions." 

"You forget that seeing is believing," I 
returned. "We could see your horses, but 
were in ignorance of your skill to guide 
them." 



^^ True ; nevertbeless, had you told me you 
tx)uld conduct me dry-shod to Europe, I should 
have believed you.^^ 

I laughed at this Quixotic i^eeoh, and dear 
Emmy said^ earnestly — 

^* Tes-^— Misee (my name with the children) 
always says true." 

^^ You see I am not the only one who puts 
faith in you«" 

Here we came up with Miss Grahame and 
her cavalier, and after keeping alongside them 
for a while, shot a-head, to Emmy's triumphant 
satisfaction. 

I now mustered up my forces to approach the 
topic that possessed such ^scinations for me, 
and ventured some general questions about 
Milan. At last, I boldly asked — 

^^ If Mrs. Falconer had not married a Mr, 
Davis?" suggesting a fancied name to draw 
out the true one. 

" No, uo I" he replied ; ^^ she married Lord 
Gresford, a right good match ; for he is a man 
vou n. D 
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of wealth, though whimsical and philanthropic 
to no common degree. Did you know her ?" 
he added. 

I turned to reply to some enquiry from 
Emmy, and so avoided a direct lie. Weak 
fool ! was I not acting one every hour of my 
life? 

"Do you know," he continued, "I fancy a 
relative of yours was a brother officer of mine 

in the Hussars. I remember his talking 

of a cousin of his, and you answer exactly to 
his description of her." 

** I have no relatives in the army," I replied, 
hastily. 

"That's curious," he replied; "Malcolm is 
a very military name." 

In gay badinage— on my part rather forced 
— and many a sally from Emmy, our drive 
passed quickly, and we were the first of our 
party that reached the starting-place. 

It was a pretty scene — varied and numerous 
sleighs, a large concourse of equestrians and 
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pedestrians — the frosted trees and hardened 
Snow sparkling in the sun^ A crowd was col- 
lected round the rival boats, whose sails were 
being hoisted as we drove up. 

This is a favourite amusement among the 
idlers of Quebec, and in winter all are per- 
force idlers. The boat's keel is shod with 
iron — ^large sails are hoisted — a long pole is 
adjusted across the little vessel to balance it, 
and away she flies before the wind on her icy 
track. 

The start occurred soon after we arrived, 
and t was beginning to feel uncomfortable 
under a formidable fire of glances, all directed 
with more or less of curiosity to the occupier 
of Captain Fielden's sleigh, and he was in the 
act of booking a bet on the event of the match, 
when his leader started, at, I know not what, 
and before an exclamation of horror had well 
escaped his lips, we were flying across the ice 
towards the centre of the river with the most 
terrific speed I 
D 2 
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I held the frightened Emmy tightly in my 
.r« to keep W ft^n. throwing h««lf on 
Captain Fielden, from whose desperate exer- 
tions to check the horses^ and pale rigid coun- 
tenance, I guessed we were in imminent periL 
A dreadful doubt of the ice bearing ns so fyr 
out, suggested itself, and with all the calmness 
and clearness I could muster, I asked my com- 
panion-— 

" If you can think — tell me, would it be 
wise to throw myself, with this child, from thp 
sleigh T' 

^^ Ko, no !" he said, after a moment's pause, 
^* better stay where you are." 

Another moment of suspense, as we flew 
through the air, then came a sound like the 
report of a pistol — I saw the leader disappear, 
and the next moment found myself struggling 
in the water, still clasping Emmy with convul- 
sive force, and every moment bruised by some 
fragment of ice. 

Bemembering it was certain death if we 
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were floated under the ice-field which sur- 
rounded us, I grasped the side of the oyer- 
turned sleigh, and resting Emmy against it, 
devoted all my strength to uphold her. I 
looked in vain for Captain Fielden, but soon 
felt that the Aeigh. was floating towards the 
dark chasm, overarched by the green ice, 
und^ which the horses and, I feared, our un- 
fortunate companion had disappeared. The 
poor animals were, no doubt, dragging the car- 
iAtige after them — slowly but surely we ap- 

r 

preached the fatal bourne towards which the 
current set — could I but save the child, it was 
all I cared for — ^hope and fear — the love of 
life — ^the dread of j udgment — all were merged 
in that passionate desirlB ; the poor little thing 
^as insensible ; higher and higher I bore her 
up, resting her on my shoulder ; now the sleigh 
was almost engulphed ; my own senses were 
failing ; blindly I let go, and sought to sup- 
port myself against a fragment of ice — I felt 



its onward motion waa arrested, I knew not 
how, and then a dullness crept over me, from 
which I was roused by the blessed sound of 
human yoices, men were at hand^ but the shat- 
tered ice would not bear any weight to let 
them be of use ; I could hear them saj so ; 
and^ with a des^rate effort, I raised myself on 
the sharp fragment against which I leaned, 
andcried-^ 

" The ohUd-^the child V 

The next moment, a looped rope fell near 
me,^ I eagerly fastened it round Emmy's body — 
she was drawn away— -a shout of success 
reached my ear — and all was dark and stilL 

When I again opened my eyes, I was sur- 
rounded by kind and anxious faces — Miss 
Grahame was bending over me — I seemed to 
be in some strange place — but I was too be- 
wildered to notice anything clearly — and all I 
could utter was — 

'^ Emmy I" 
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^^ She is safe and well I thanks to you, under 
God !" cried Miss Grahame, the tears stream- 
ing down her fac6« 

I relapsed into a state of insensibility, half 
sleep, half fisiintness, and remember nothing 
until I awoke in my own room, feeling terribly 
weak, bnt delicionsly calm, and at rest. 

I was qnite content to find myself thcr3, 
feeling neither uneasiness nor curiosity. In a 
few moments, the curtains were drawn, and 
Mrs. Grahame stood before me« 

^^ Thank God !" she exclaimed, ^^ you look 
like yourself again. Catherine, come here.'' 

Both ladies were all kindness and sympathy 
— the poor mother thanked me again and again 
for saving her child, though it did not seem to 
me that I had done anything to deserve it 
Every one, however, appeared to think I had 
shown great courage and presence of mind. 

It seems that poor Captain Fielden bad re- 
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cdyed a kick from oae of the horses, and, be- 
coming insensible, was unable to ex^^^ricate 
himself from the sleigh, or afford ns any assist- 
ance, he was, with difficulty, rescued, and, for 
a long time, resisted every effort to recall him 
to life, but once reyived, he was speedily re- 
stored to health and actiyity — whereas I had 
had a seyere but not yery dangerous attack of 
feyer, during which I was insensible, and spoke 
only in delirium. 

This was a startling announcement to me — I 
was consumed with anxiety lest I should haye 
betrayed myself^— *and finding my state of doubt 
insupportable, I determined to make a semi- 
confidant of Catherine Grahame. 

It was difficult, howeyer, to find an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her in priyate, as we 
were neyer left alone; poor Mrs. Grahame, 
though friyolous, was warm-hearted, and, for a 
while, was indefatigable in her attentions. 

The major, himself, yisited me in my sick 
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room, and told me all the current reports of 
military changes, together with rarious 
ramonred outbreaks of dissatisfaction among 
the ^^ habitanSy^^ or French natives, topics 
which wearied me, as my mind was still un- 
able to grasp political views ; at other times 
not without their interest. Then the dear 
children would steal in, and view me half with 
awe, half with curiosity, as they do invalids ; 
little Fred, however, soon became familiar — 
the quiet of my room suited him, and he used 
to spend hours with me, painting, as he called 
it, and sometimes speaking out of his little 
thoughts, or I should say great thoughts, for 
what bold speculations used to issue from that 
childish heart. 

These hours would have been unspeakably 
soothing, but for my gnawing anxiety to know 
what I had uttered when raving in delirium. 

I used, however, often to comfort myself by 
reflecting, that if I had betrayed my secret 1 
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should have gathered it from Mrs. Grahame'a 
manner, eyen could she have refrained from 
telling me ; and the Major, too ! who was such 
a stern advocate for the strict performance of 
duty — so unpitying to weakness — so severe to 
error. He never could have bestowed the 
notice on me he had of late, had he known I 
was a run-away wife. 

Gradually, however, Mrs. Grahame relaxed 
in her attention — her visits grew shorter — ^now 
it was a hurried kiss in the morning, with a 
kindly-expressed hope to find me better on her 
return, as she was unavoidably obliged to 
" witness the display of the Sleigh Club, and 
dine with Sir Harry and Lady L ^ after- 
wards," or to join a pic-nic, and return to 

j^rs. 's house — for, strange to say, they 

have pic-nics in winter in Quebec. 

Or in the evening she glanced in to display 
her becoming toilette, to hear my praise, and 
tell me how cleverly she had induced the 
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Major to let her have another dress. I liked 
to see her enjoj her butterfly existence ; she 
drew forth the same sort of indulgent kindness 
one would bestow on her children, nothing less 
aerial would have softened her husband as she 
did. 

A woman of sense would have roused his 
pride into antagonism, and encouLtered certain 
and constant opposition from him ; a woman 
of deep feeling he would have contemned as 
ill-tempered, irrational, and troublesome, while 
she would have sunk under the pressure of his 
iron character ; whereas Mrs. Grahame^s grace- 
ful volatility left to him an undisputed supe- 
riority which he therefore did not eare to 
show — her beauty pleased his eye — her trifling 
amused him — for she had too wholesome a 
dread of her husband to let it tease him — and 
thus, without one of (what I should consider} 
the elements of happiness, they were the hap* 
piest pair imaginable 
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Miss Grahame appeared very thoughtful, and 
much given to reyerie at this time ; and when 
I was well enough to nt up, bj the school- 
room fire, she always brought her work, and 
passed some hours with me in the morning, as 
she never gave more than the evening to 
general society. 

** Was I long delirious ?" I asked, one day, 
when the children were out, and we had the 
room to ourselves, 

" For about a week you talked very wildly," 
she replied. 

^' Miss Grahame,'' I resumed, after a pause, 
^^ I have, unfortunately, a secret, which does 
not concern myself alone, and I am, therefore, 
tremblingly anxious to know of what I spoke 
in my delirium — who was most constantly 
with me ?" 

^^ I was, almost always; and when I could 
distinguish your words, which was not often, 
they generally had reference to your father 
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and mother, to whom, particularly your mother, 
you spoke with the greatest love and derotion ; 
you, also, mentioned a ball to which you 
imagined you were preparing to go^ and a dear 
brother, who seemed to cause you great 
anxiety — you spoke of many things which in- 
dicated a luxurious home ; but pardon the re- 
mark, you neyer mentioned your husband, or 
alluded in any way to your married life." 

** So much the better," said I, sternly, and 
much reUeved. "Yet, Miss Grahame," I 
added, observing her expectant look, ^^ I had a 
husband. Thank you for what you have told 
me; but there must have been times, kind 
firiend, when you relaxed in your attendance, 
and then, I may hare revealed too much to 
those near me I" 

"No, I am certain you did not — they 
would have b^n so ready to communicate it 
to me, I should have heard all ; remember it 
has been observed that in cases of fever, occa- 



I 
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sioned by an accident, the mind, in delirium, 
generally flies back to its early impressions^ 
and that which immediately pressed on it is 
either forgotten or strangely inverted." 

A long pause ensued ; I thought of the ex- 
traordinary good fortune that had guarded my 
secret ; and yet it was painful to be doomed 
for ever to this reserve. 

Miss Grahame's voice broke the silence, 
saying, gently— 

**It is with no motive of idle curiosity, I 
urge you to speak ; but as it is impossible that 
a person of your admirable conduct, your deli- 
cacy of perception in all that is right, can 
have anything disgraceful to conceal, believe 
me, it would be better for your happiness, for 
your future, and for the position your friends 
would like to see you fill — to give us your 
confidence — at least, to me — I might judge 
more dispassionately than a person concerned 
as you of course are, how far it would be right 
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to preserve secresj, and as it is I find it diffi- 
cult to answer many questions which have been 
put to me, especially since your heroic conduct 
the other day. *^ 

I never felt so bowed .down with a sort of 
shame that would color my cheek, in spite of 
my efforts to tell myself I had done nothing 
" worthy of death or of bonds." 

^^ Were I alone concerned, dear Miss 
Grahame," I exclaimed, with emotion, ** I 
never could resist your kind appeal, but, alas, 
I must, and perhaps risk the loss of your 
esteem. Can you and yours stil] trust me, 
and continue to do so, though I can never 
reveal my past life. Oh I it is very hard," I 
continued, bursting into hysterical tears, which 
I was too weak to restrain, *' to be thus cut off 
bam the frankness and confidence which alone 
can secure respect." 

" Pray, pray do not agitate yourself my dear 
friend," cried Miss Grahame, throwing her 
arms round me, and resting my head on her 
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sboulder, "our edtttm and lote yoii hafe — 
you must always have, and our deep gratitude. 
Forget what I so incautiously urged just now ; 
it would be hard indeed if sucli d present as 
yours did not carry with it a certificate of the 
past." 

She spoke warmly and at lengthy but the 
strong emotion her words called forth was too 
much for my strength, and for the next two 
days I kept my bed. 

When once more able to resume my usual 
pursuits, I found it impossible to keep Within 
my school room, as formerly, nor did I wish it, 
I was now one of the family, and felt in- 
stinctively that a place at their fire side was 
assigned me as of right. I was more at my 
ease — 'more cheerful. 

One of the first persons who Was admitted 
to me, was Madame Ducb^aois ; there was 
something indescribably touching in the eager 
manner with which she stretched out her 
trembling hands, groping for mine. My 
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lieart yearning fbr a mother's love, was wonder- 
folly attracted to this lonely woman ; I was so 
pleased when she stooped and pressed her 
withered cheek to mine. 

" Dear child/* she said, ** I have been long- 
ing to yisit you ; eyery one has been describing 
your courage and self-devotion to your little 
charge, you are a true woman — there is no 
higher praise.'' 

My pulse beat high at hers, and a conver- 
sation with her always proved a refreshment to 
my soul ; there was between us that strange 
degree of sympathy that draws out the inner 
jewels of thought, and reveals treasures of 
observation of which we were ourselves half 
unconscious. There is no exaggeration in de- 
scribing such intercourse as the perfection of 
human enjoyment, such as I had ever igno- 
rantly longed for and never tasted; for, su- 
perior as Catherine Grahame was to me, in 
intellectual and cultivated powers, there was a 
certain rigid orthodoxy pervading her mind, 
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from which mine, educated as it had ^en, by 
the storm and lightning of strong passion — 
revolted. 

It is so impossible to square all things by 
mathematical rule; to have a determined 
judgment, a settled opinion on all points. 
Milton's picture of the Fallen Angel — Hell's 
King, alone describes a great mind. 



a 



Extended long and large^ 



Lay floating many a rood." 

Flickering upwards, like a pointed flame, 
sometimes just touching upon some grand 
comprehension, sometimes sinking down to the 
ashes from which it sprang, scarce able to con- 
tend with darkness, but ever in its loftiest mo- 
ment, and proudest grasp, floating and un- 
certain. 

Besides, I felt a strong conviction that 
Madame Duch^nois had suffered, and she v^as 
alone ; why then should we not combine our 
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solitary and imperfeot existences into one har- 
monious and heart satisfying. 

m 

The next person to whose urgent entreaties 
an interview was permitted, was Captain 
Fielden, he was sincerely rejoiced to see me so 
much recovered, 

^^ I hope you forgive me, Mrs. Malcolm, (for, 
by Jove, I cannot forgive myself,) for causing 
you so much suffering ; but how splendidly 
you behaved. You were twice as cool and 
collected as I was, before the smash came. I 
shall feel as if you were a comrade from this 
out, and I shall never believe you have quite 
forgiven me, 'till you take a long drive with 
me in my sleigh,'' 

I laughed and promised to do so, if he 
would promise to keep on terra firma. 

From this time he was a constant visitor, 
as was also a Mr. Longmore, a new acquaintance, 
who held some government appointment, a 
most determined sportsman, of whose perform- 
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ances I liad heard a great dtel from Charlie 
before I m^t him. 

Thede. stentlemeii usually looked in every 
evening thut Major and Mi^. Grahame were at 
hom6, and now that I joined the family circl6| 
I soon perceived that my friend Catherine was 
the atthtotion to the latter, as I wts to 
Captam Fielden. Moreover I could siee that 
Mr. Longmore regarded ine with a certain de- 
gree of watchfulness and iiubpicioh| which so 
far flrom depressing me, as I gteW stronger, 
roused a spirit of resistiance ahd defiance withih 
me. In fact, whether the fever had been a 
sort of effervescence that had relieved my 
brain, or my semi-confidence to Miss Grahame 
had relieved my heart, I felt a new inclination 
for life, a bolder courage, a gay^ spirit 
brightening my sotil. I had begun to eaxn a 
reputation which should island me in good 
stead, even should a deHouinUHt take place, 
therefore returning to my habits of application, 
I pressed on cheerily. 



I kpow not how it is, but tl^e colour of that 
jl^ripdisbut faintly stamped upon my mind. 
Thpre seems tO; be a dipiness in my memory of 
it| the little events are clear enough, nay, I 
have but to close my eyes, and the family 
qlrcle witih iti| two constant additions, grouped, 
08 they used to be of an evening, in the 
pleasant lamp light, stand vividly before n^e ; 
the music and the songs, which from first 
diBBgding, T grew to love, still ring in my ear, 
but the whole is objectless o^ai void ; there 
was no particular passion or feeling to fix it on 
my heart ; I was tranquil, I would say happy, 
but happiness must be active, whereas, my 
inner life was hushed, waiting for what was to 
come. It was a great delight to me to sing, I 
could say more in music, it was a sort of ex* 
pression which touched hearts, and won them 
toO| and yet told nothing. I wrote much of 
my thoughts, and found a vivid pleasure in 
seeing them assume the tangible expression of 
words. 
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Yet it was not pleasant to feel that Mn 
Longmore was my unavowed enemy ; could he 
know any thing of my history ? and if so, 
would he endeavour to blacken me in the eyes 
of Catherine ? 

Captain Fielden, like a sensible man, imder- 
stood, at length, that his time and attentions 
were thrown away on me ; perhaps some 
newer fancy eclipsed me ; probably he felt the 
truth that I was the last woman on earth to 
suit him, perhaps he never dreamed of me, as 
any thing more than a handsome woman who 
might enliven a few leisure hours ; at all 
events, he, to my infinite satisfaction, subsided 
from an admirer into a pleasant friendly ac- 
quaintance, and as he was less constantly at 
my side, Mr. Longmore bestowed more of his 
notice on me. 

My first impulse was to turn contemptuously 
from him, but I checked it. 

"I will show him my mind," I thought. 
^^ If he is to be Catherine's husband, I must 
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secure his friendship ;" and we had much in 
common. 

I liked to hear him speak of the Indians 
and their ways, of his sports and passionate 
love of nature, he was so thoroughly English ; 
he possessed their faults of coldness and re^* 
serve in no common degree ; but when he be- 
came animated on any subject he loved, it was 
wonderful with how few, short, terse sentences 
he would place a picture before you. His 
favorite virtue was truth, and he appeared in- 
stinctively to feel I was not what I seemed, 
yet I evidently was more in favour with him 
since I had dismissed Captain Fielden. 

I caught him several times endeavouring to 
draw me on to speak of various 'localities in 
England and the continent, and I determined 
to stop it. 

We were all assembled one evening, as 
usual. I had been singing, and the children, 
with some chance guests, were deep in a 
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noisy round game ; Mr. Longmore was looking 
over some music. 

^^ That last song was a great treat, Mrs. Mal- 
colm," he said, turning suddenly to me. " It 
must be tiresome to you to sing before so small 
and insignificant an audience.'' 

The speech puzzled me, yet I saw no covert 
meaning in it — 

'^ I am by no means ambitious of a larger 
audience, for I am quite unaccustomed to sing 
before many." 

^^ Indeed !" he returned fixing his keen eyes 
upon me, ^^ you mean for some time, for no 
one can doubt from Mrs. Malcolm's * aplomb,' 
that she has been accustomed to society." 

And he bpwed a complimentary bow, that 
nevertheless brought the colour to my cheeks. 

^^ Thank you," I said, determined to dispute 
inch by inch, ^^nevertheless one may mix a 
great deal in society and not sing." 

^^True," he replied, and added after a 
pause — 
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*' Tou are particularly fond of French £o- 
toances, are you not T^ 

^^ No, yon are quite mistaken 1 I neyer sing 
any." 

He laughed. ^^ But you used to sing them at 
Melton Mowbray P^ 

"Melton Mowbray^^ I repeated in blank 
astonishment, *^ I neyer was there in my 
life." 

Again he looked at me sharply, and I added 
smiling-— 

^^ You must mistake me for some one else." 

*^ No, madam," he said sternly, '^ I cannot 
be mistaken." 

*^ Who then do you imagine T am ?" I asked, 
my heart throbbing with indignation at the 
tone he assumed, even while my fears of his 
information regarding me were relieved. 

"Hush," was his reply, "another time — 
here is Miss Grahame.^' 

I hesitated — ^I should have insisted on an 
explanation then, but alas^ I was not prepared 

TOL. II. s 
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to clear up the real mystery, and I dared not 
rush on his explanation. 

I looked at him long and earnestly as he 
bent over Miss Graham e, who was examining 
some of his sketches ; his countenance albeit 
somewhat weather beaten, but strong and sen- 
sible, all lit up ; his figure which was more 
robust than elegant, tinged with the subtle 
grace which sincere affection lends, and Cather- 
ine looked up to him with a rest, a content in 
his society, that fully revealed her feelings. 
With what earnestness I prayed in my heart 
to God for her happiness ! the warmth of my 
prayer brought the moisture to my eyes, and 
Mr. Longraore turning towards me at the mo- 
ment caught their expression which no doubt 
spoke my thoughts ; his face relaxed, he con- 
tinued to look towards me, and moving to where 
I sat, on some pretext, whispered — 

** Believe me I mean well, and if you will 
be guided by me I will not be inconsiderate of 
your feelings." 
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^^ t repeat yon are mistaken ; — speak, say 
whaterer you fancy — explain who yon take 
me for ; I hare nothing to fear/' said I in great 
agitation. 

" Good Heaven !" he exclaimed, " I can- 
not be mistaken ! yet your confidence staggers 
me." 

'^ I insist on an explanation/' said I embold- 
ened by his last speech. 

^^ Give me till the next mail from England/' 
he replied with less assurance than he had 
hitherto displayed. 

While I hesitated he bowed and left me as 
though I had assented to his proposition. 

In vain conjectures I passed a sleepless 
night, what was it that Mr. Longmore threat- 
ened ! could he by any possibility know my 
history ! I tortured my memory for some traces 
of him, but there were none— 

^^No, he evidently mistakes me for some 
other person of the same name, but how fatal 
to me not to have persisted in demanding an 
E 3 
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immediate explanation, and thus giving 
strength to his suspicions by my hesitation ; I 
was cruelly hampered, for from all proof of 
identity I was cut off. Better wait his time, 
perhaps, and defend myself from whatever he 
may bring against me." 

Yet, oh I how fearfully defenceless I was I 
and the Grahames though kind — why should I 
suppose they would close their ears against 
slander, to which the mystery of my antece- 
dents lent but too much colour of probability, 
and which the preservation of my secret forbade 
me to disprove. 

How should I act I my natural disposion had 
a strong tinge of pride, so strong that under 
its promptings I became bold and determined, 
though physically as great a coward as mo>st of 
my sex — ^yes boldnesss was my best line, and I 
decided to insist on an immediate explanation 
in the presence of Major Qrahame. 

In this perturbed state of mind I went to 
witness Ihe breaking up of the ice on the St. 
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Laatenee, a beautiful but an awful sight I 
shuddered at the remembraDce of mj near 
approa<A te death in those dark waters-— was it 
well for me that I had been saved ! jes, I 
kad not finished my work, there was much yet 
to oome. 

The firm white snow was now beginning to 
yield to a most unpleasant compound of mud 
and half melted ice ; it was much more agreeable 
to stay wxthin doors, and Miss Grahame and I 
returned to the fire-side, and then being toge- 
ther and not likdy to be int^mpted, I deter- 
mined to interest her in my behalt 

I took her hand in both mine, and looking 
imploringly in her fai^, said— 

^^ Two nights ago Mr. Longmc»re astonished 
me by making some ineomprehensible allusions 
to scenes in England, in which he appears to 
associate me as a principal and not very re- 
putable p^formen I have had no oppor- 
tunity since of demanding an explanation, 
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which he avoided giving at the moment — have 
you any idea what it can possibly be ?" 
Catherine coloured deeply, and replied — 
^^ He has said nothing to* me worth repeating 
on the subject, yet he has shown great curiosity 
about you. We made his acquaintance just 
before that dreadful accident when you were 
more in the school-room than since your re- 
covery, and soon after I met him at Lady 

L 's, when he began by enquiring about 

^ this beautiful heroine that Fielden upset into 
the river,' I was full of your praises, dear 
friend, and under his questioning was I fear 
indiscreet, that is, I fancy he gathered from* my 
indiscretion that you entered our family vrith- 
out the usual recommendations ; but Mr. Long- 
m ore is not a man to make one repent having 
spoken with freedom. I begged of him not to 
mention our conversation to any one, and 1 am 
sure he did not, but he has some strange and 
strong idea3 concerning you, and decidedly the 
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sooner you unravel the mystery the better; he 
will be here this evening, would you like to see 
him alone ?" 

" N"o, I wish Major Graharae to be present." 

" But how will you manage it ? my brother 
has such a horror of any thing like a scene ! 
and will be so angry that any one should cast 
the slightest suspicion on a member of his 
family*" 

^* What can I do then, dear Catherine, I 
must and will not suffer Mr. Longmore or any 
one, to imagine me — Heaven knows what! 
for his tone and manner -^as, believe me, most 
offensive." 

'^ Be content with my presence." 

" That would be the very thing to exasperate 
Mr. Longmore ; he became silent the moment 
you approached us, and afterwards condescend- 
ingly promised to ^ spare my feelings' if I would 
be guided by him !" 

^^ I am quite puzzled," said Miss Grahame, 
'^ I have observed Mr« Longmore; at one time I 
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used to think he was jealous of Captaiii 
Fielden^ he seemed to watch his attentions to 
you so cksely, and was so mueh pleased when 
you steadily repulsed them.'' 

^^Ctf course you have discarded that solu- 
tion/^ I observed with a snrile that brought 
Hie bright colour into Catherine's cheek. 

^^ Suppose Mr. Longmore be shown into my 
brother's own sitting-room, for he generally 
arrives before the Major has finished his 
evening cigar^ and then you go in and ap^ 
proaoh the subject lightly/^ suggested Mim 
Grahame. 

I reflected for a moment^ and then replied — 

^^ I think it would be the best plan, for I do 
not wish to make it too serious a matter." 

" Well, I will give directions about it," said 
Miss Grahame, rising, ^^ and am all curiosity to 
hear the d4not$SfneniJ^ 

So saying she left the room. 

I awaited the evening with no small trepi-^ 
dation^ I did not fear anything that Mr. Long* 
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more had to say, bat I dreaded its leading to 
any.^usooveiy, of that Major Grahame, who was 
not very eertain in his temper, might ohance to 
display his keen sense of the ^^ fitness of things," 
by turning me out of the house, and if he did, 
of a truth the prospeot was not a very oheering 
one. Charaeter was the only plank I had to 
stand on, and this taken from me, death, in 
time, by starvation, was the only prospect 
before me — for a couple of hundred pounds 
Gould not last for ever. But, thank Qod, I had 
that. 

It is an awful position to be quite alone — 
not one human being upon earth to whom you 
may turn I — n<ot a single heart on whom you 
have a shadow of claim ! Was I paying too 
great a penalty for the liberty for which I had 
so vehemently yearned ! No 1 all and every* 
thing was better than the agonies of hatred and 
slavery I endured as a wife I 

Major Qrahame's study^ as it was termed, 
was a most comfortable little chamber on the 
B 5 
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ground floor, where he wrote his letters of a 
morning, and smoked his evening cigar. I 
was lingering in the neighbourhood of the en- 
trance when Mr. Longmore arrived. He was 
shown into the Major's sanctum, and after a 
few minutes employed in endeavouring to calm 
myself, and subdue a violent inclination to weep 
bitterly, I knocked at the door, and could 
hear the Major say, in laughing tones — 

" Oh, come in." 

Both gentlemen looked cheerful and well 
pleased by the lamp-light, while I felt strongly 
tempted to turn and fly. But, summoning up 
courage, I advanced into the room, and Major 
Grahame, half rising from his seit, said — 

*^0h, Mrs. Malcolm, pray come in; if you 
want to speak to me, don't mind Longmore ;" 
and he pushed a chair towards me. 

" I want to speak to Mr. Longmore, as well 
as to you, sir," said I, assuming a cheerfulness 
very different from my real feelings, and taking 
the offered seat. 
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*^ Indeed !" said the Major, not a little sur- 
prised. 

Mr. Longmore bowed. 

*'It seems,^' I resumed, ^^Mr. Longmore 
imagines I am some one he has formerly known 
or met, and that in no very reputable posi- 
tion ; and yet he refuses my request for an 
immediate explanation." 

" Come, Longmore, * name, name,^ as they 
call out at public meetings," cried the Major. 

"Mrs. Malcolm," returned my adversary, 
"I asked you to wait a few days, until the 
arrival of the next mail from England, by which 
I should have been able, perhaps, to save you 
some pain — perhaps to declare my suspicions 
unfounded." 

"Suspicions!" ejiculated the Major, his 
brow darkening. 

" But awaiting the event of these few days," 
I resumed, as calmly as I could, " I think I 
have some right ta demand what are your sus^- 
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pioions ? Suspicion onoe breaUiect is condem- 
nation of a woman in my position I Am I not 
right, Major Grahame ?" 

^^ De-cidedly,'^ returned that personage, 
sternly. ^^ Longmore, I also ask for an expla- 
nation." 

" I had intended ^to give it when in my 
power to do so/' said Mr. Longmore, 
calmly; "I only delayed it, because, how- 
ever strong my own convictions, I had no 
positive proof to lay before you. I have, how- 
ever, written to England, and the next mail, 
which is daily expected, will, no doubt, bring 
all I require. Meanwhile, I have been, I 
admit, indiscreet in my impatience to test this 
lady^s identity, and put some questions to her 
the other evening, which she answered in a 
manner that startled me for a moment, but did 
not, however, shake my opinion." 

" By George !'' cried the Major, impa- 
tiently, ^' it is all Greek to me. What do you 
mean ?" 
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" Yoi^" I addwi ; "you forget we have not 
the key to this enigma." 

" Tour firmness astonishes me/' replied Mr. 
Longmore. "Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
you are not exactly the person Mrs. Grahame 
would select as the preceptress of her daughter!" 

I was stunned. It is an awful thing, inno- 
cent or guilty, to be accused. Becovering my 
self-possession, after a moment, I returned, 
calmly— 

" Why am I not fit to be Mrs. Grahame's 
goyemess ?" 

^ You will understand my meaning when I 
tell you that I was the most intimate friend of 

John Malcolm, of the Begitnent. He died 

in my arms I" 

" I know nothing of ^ny John Malcolm. 
Will you explain yourself?" 

" In short, who do you take Mrs. Malcolm 
for?" enquired the Major, resolutely. 

"The wife of my friend — the woman for 
whom he sacrificed eyery consideration to 
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marry, and take from the boards of a minor 
theatre, and who repaid him by causing his 
ruin by her boundless extravagance, and then 
left him to die poor and deserted, while she 
revelled in luxury with a noble and wealthy 
lover. I had often heard her beauty and 
fascinating manner described, though I had 
never seen her (having been in Canada during 
their married life), until I fancied I should 
recognise her, were we ever to meet; and since 
my last visit to England, a vague rumour 
reached me of her having gone to America. 
My suspicions were first aroused by Fielden's 
description of Mrs. Grahame's governess, who 
was, he said, tall and fair, sang charmingly, 
and answered to the descriT^tion he had heard 
of John Malcolm's wife, of whose evil deeds he 
knew but little. My attention was particularly 
awakened when the sleigh accident occurred. 
I saw that Fielden was fascinated. I made 
Miss Grahame's acquaintance, and questioned 
her. She admitted there was a mystery as to 
the previous history of her favorite! I had a 
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double attraction to your house, Major, for it is 
with no idle love of interference I meddle in 
this aflEair, as I shall explain to you presently." 

" Now, madam," turning to me, " 1 confess 
I was desirous to spare you notwithstanding the 
misery you had inflicted on my friend — when I 
observed your conduct towards Fielden — who, 
I at first feared, was to be another victim — 
and had you permitted me to take my own 
time, you might have retired without any 
exposure." 

I swallowed with difficulty the choking in- 
dignation that swelled my throat, and, rising in 
the vehemence of my impatience, I exclaimed — 

*' And so, because I happen to bear no un- 
common name, to have no genealogical tree, or 
testimonials pinned to my sleeve — because I 
happen to be tall and fair, and can sing with 
some little skill, your fancy chose to identify 
me with this base woman I I thank you, sir, 
but I most solemnly deny the justice of your 
inferences, as far as I am concerned ; for, how- 
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erer &ulty I may be before the All-seeing^ I 
am blameless acoc^rdiiig to man's code. Major 
Grahame, do you beUeye me to be the person 
Mr. Lcmgmore desciibes ?'' 

I stood before him, glo\^ing with indigna- 
tion. 

^^ Ko, he exclaimed, after a momeat's pause, 
^'I do not. Longmore, you must be mis- 
tcdken." 

'^ My husband's name was not John, nor was 
he in any way connected with the army." 

^^ Perhaps you will state who the late Mr. 
Malcolm was ?" suggested Mr. Longmore. 

"No, sir, I will not. When you produce 
evidence to substantiate your charges, it will 
be your turn to call upon me to disprove 
them." 

"Very fair," said the Major. "I think 
you are mistaken, Longmore, and if so, Mrs. 
Malcolm will hare a serious case against 
you." 

"No," said I, " Mrs. Malcolm will bear Mr. 
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Loz^more no ill will, if he has permitted his 
imagination to convince him ; I cannot blame 
his mziety to free his friends from the pre- 
sence of such a disgrace to woman. I await 
tiie English mail with perfect confidence." 

^ And I," said Major Grahame, ^* but, at all 
events, let this palaver be kept profoundly 
quiet." 

^^ I shall not breathe a word of it," said Mr. 
Longmore. 

" And," concluded Major Qrahame, " we 
agree to defer aU decision to the proof you 
expect." 

^^ I do," said I, rising to leaye the room ; 
<< nor do I feel a shadow of resentment towards 
Mr. Longmore." 

"I confess you stagger me," he replied, 
rising, and opening the door for me ; ^^ I have 
still some private business, with Major 
Qrahame, which may, perhaps, excuse my in- 
terference." 
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I smiled, bowed, and passed out to my own 
apartment. 

This interview was on the whole a relief to 
me. The proofs he expected could not possibly 
fail to exculpate me, and Mr. Longmore's 
imagination had led him so widely from the 
facts of my case, that I felt doubly secure in 
my incognito. 

Still, if the traces of this Mrs. Malcolm were 
faint, if, in the uncertainty of her present 
whereabouts any doubt of her identity re- 
mained, I was powerless to prove my own I 

I could not appeal to former acquaintances. 
It was a dreadful chance ; I dared not contem- 
plate it I 

I sat thus musing till late, and was roused 
by the entrance of Catherine Grahame, who 
stood before me with an unusual expression of 
softness, and emotion, lending a wonderful 
beauty to her quiet face. I understood at a 
glance what she came to communicate^ 
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" Dear Catherine," I exclaimed, drawing her 
to me, ^^you have some pleasant news for 
me," 

A few words and tears confirmed my expec- 
tation; she had consented to be the wife of 
mj enemy. 

" I wish," continued the warm-hearted girl, 
" with all my heart I wish, that you too were 
happy ; but I cannot help seeing that you are 
at times very, very sad ! — is there anything I 
could do to help or relieve you ? Mr. Long- 
more is more mysterious than ever concerning 
you ; what was the result of your interview 
this evening ?" 

I could not tell her that her future husband 
identified me with a wretch! — my tongue 
refused to speak the words. 

" I have promised not to reveal what 
passed," was my reply, "for a few days ; but, 
Catherine, you ask me if you can do anything 
to relieve the sadness which, I confess, some- 
times weighs me down ; no one can do much 
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for me ; but if you will promise to trust me, to 
believe me, come what may, you will do more 
towards giving me strength and hope than any 

m 

0&6 else could." 

^^I promise that most heartily," she ex-* 
claimed, embracing me, ^^ though I do wish 
you had no secrets, for your own sake !" 

^^ Would to God I had none, but b^eve 
me they are not mine alone." 

Af tar a few more words, we parted for the 
night. 

In spite of my efforts to keep myself em^ 
ployed, and to banish thought, the intervenixig 
days before the arrival of the expected mail 
passed heavily. 

Hitherto the English mail, a sub|ect of suck 
intense expectation to every one else, waa no^ 
thing to me, except as a bitter remembrancer, 
that the fact of my nevet receiving letters of 
any kind, must have been noticed, though none 
of the family ever remarked it op^y. 

As is usually the case, when any partiottlar 




event is anxiously expected, something occurs 
to .postpone it. This nmil was seyeral days 
later than usual, and I was almost sinking 
under the prolonged suspense, though, keeping 
a brave front to the enemy. T seldom joined 
the family circle of an evening, as Mr. Long- 
more was, of course, constantly of the party, 
and I did not like to introduce any jarring 
elements into their pleasant whole; I had, 
therefore, many a solitary hour of self-commun- 
ing, during which I sought in vain to discern 
the signs of my destiny ; but the very first 
step beyond the present of to-day, was a plunge 
into^ Cimmerian darkness, while between me 
and Heaven there was a cloud ! — all was 
strange and vague to me in religion, except 
a strong conviction which pressed upon me, that 
it is not given to us here below to choose our 
duties — but to fulfil those appointed for us. 
Work as I might, I was still a bond-servant to 
fear— I served from terror, and knew no 
repose. 
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The mail was now a week over due — I was 
sitting alone as usual, one evening after the 
children had been put to bed, endeavouring 
to fix my thoughts on a book before me, when 
Catherine, radiant with delight, ran hastily 
into my room. 

" It has come at last," she cried ; " the 
letters have arrived, and the Major and Mr, 
Longmore are waiting for you in the study.*' 

I did not stop to reply, but flew down stairs, 
both the gentlemen were standing before the 
fire as I entered; Mr. Longmore held some 
letters, and advanced gently to meet me. 

" Mrs. Malcolm, I have most cruelly wronged 
you I I do not know how to ask your pardon 
with sufficient humility ; perhaps it will be 
some extenuation to say, as I do with truth, 
you cannot be more rejoiced than I am, to find 
myself mistaken ; my solicitor writes to me 
that the unfortunate woman for whom I mis- 
took you, is dead ; she died four months ago 
in extreme poverty, and he visited both the 
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lodgings where she breathed her last, and the 
place of her interment. Can you forgive me ? 
I was so strangely possessed with the idea that 
you must be the widow of my poor friend, I 
most unwisely let fall hints which j ou took up 
with natural indignation ; had I been more 
cautious, and waited until I had received these 
letters, all this might have been saved." 

^' You have made a decided mess of the 
matter I must say, Longmore," observed the 
Major, cheerfully, for he always crowed over 
the mistakes of his neighbours, "Don't fancy, 
Mrs. Grahame, some runaway danseuse next, 
or I shall have to shoot you, my good fellow." 

" Do you, indeed, forgive me ?" reiterated 
Mr. Longmore,^jnot heeding the Major. 

"I do, indeed," said I, giving him my hand, 
while tears stood in my eyes ; " but you have 
inflicted on me great sufferings ; suppose, Mr. 
Longmore, your solicitor, instead of writing 
an account of the death of your friend's de- 
stro yer, had informed you that Mrs. Malcolm 
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oertainly went to America, it is Bnpposed to 
the Northern States or Canada, your suspicions 
would have been confirmed — and what would 
have become of me ?" 

^' I haye, I fear, been the cause of much 
uneasiness to you/' returned Mr. Longmore, 
kindly, and too penitent, to suggest that if his 
doubts had been confirmed, I of course was 
free to prove who I really was ; I therefcHre 
very gladly acceeded to the Major's proposal, 

*^ Come, now, as we are all right again, let 
lis join Mrs. Grahame up stairs, and have no 
moi^ inistakes." 

^^ Yes," said I ; ^^ but first jnromise me that 
neither of you will readily doubt me again." 

Both gentlemen shook my ha^d warmly, and 
promised cordially enough, for in their anxiety 
to make amends for what I had unjustly 
suffered, neither seemed to recollect that I was 
frdly as mysterious and unknown as before. 

An injustice is often a great ally. 

That evening was a very happy one for me ; 



^ 
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I felt more secure than eyer I did before. I 
was reconoiled to dear Catherine's future lord, 
which was an inexpressible comfort to me, and 
I knew he was just the man to espouse the 
more warmly the cause of one he thought he 
had unjustly injured^ 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



A LONG tranquil interval ensues — so tranquil 
that my re-opened wound began to skin over, 
every one was kind to me, and the preparations 
for dear Catherine's wedding threw a joyous 
air over our every day life. 

The glories and beauties of an American 
summer were glowing over the magnificent 
scenery around Quebec when the wedding took 
place ; we had a gay bridal party, for both my 
friend and her intended were general favouritejs. 
The dear children had been almost unmanageable 
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for a month, on the strength of it, and, in 
truth, all went merrily as a marriage bell. 

But never can I forget the strange sensations 
with which I listened to that solemn service, 
for the first time since I was myself a bride. 
How had i doubly desecrated those solemn 
. vows ; first by taking them with a heart icy 
cold, and then by disregarding them in my 
passion of hatred and revenge ; with what 
fervour I prayed for forgiveness, but no answer- 
ing echo reached my heart — between me and 
my God all was formless and void, 

I trembled from head to foot as I embraced 
the bride, and the lips I pressed to hers were 
cold. She was all goodness, and begged 
me to assist in changing her bridal for a tra- 
velling costume, a favour only shared by her 
sister. 

At parting, Mr. Longmore shook hands with 
me warmly, and assured me that when Catherine 
and he were settled in their own abode, no one 
would be more welcome to them than myself^ 
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Cheered, by these indications of regard, I 
gradually recovered from the agitation I felt 
during the marriage ceremony, and so with 
gaiety, music and dancing, Catherine's wed- 
ding-day closed. 



There succeeds another long placid interval. 

The bride and bridegroom returned, and I 

had the happiness of inspecting my friend's 

-new house, of witnessing her happiness, and 

the curious exercise of memory in contrasting 

her arrival at home with my own. 

My days went round with a pleas^pt mono- 
tony soothing to the mind, I resisted the vari-" 
ous temptations offered me of joining in society, 
and except to pass a quiet evening with the 
Longmores or Madame Duchfinois, where I 
enjoyed the charm of interchanging sympathetic 
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ideas, seldom Teft my schoolroom. So time 
rolled on unheeded ; I had begun to forget the 
agony of doubt and dread that so oppressed my 
mind, and as 1 look over the pages where I 
was in the habit of recording my passing 
thoughts, I trace a marked, though gradual 
change. I studied much, and my time was 
well filled. Europe was at times forgotten, 
but occasionally a word or name echoed from 
the past, would reach me in my Western home, 
and thrill me with an electric tremour. 

Twice I read in the English newspapers of 
Mr. Millar being chairman at some meeting of 
shareholders, and one day I was looking over 
the births, deaths, and marriages, with Mrs. 
Grahame, her fayourite subject, when the name 
of Herbert struck my eye, I eagerly read the 
following: — 

'« On the 20th instant, at St. Edmund's 
Church, Ashbury, by the father of the bride, 
William Hennerton, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
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to Mary Edith, second daughter of the Reverend 
Edward Herbert" 

I remembered a tradition of a long engage- 
ment between Mary and some one in London^ 
who was struggling to make his fortune — per- 
haps my legacy "had enabled them to marry 
sooner than they could otherwise have done ! — 
if so, thank God that so much good had arisen 
from my misdeed I 

But these once familiar names stirred my 
heart deeply — my beautiful home ! my beloved 
father ! my struggles with my uncles, our 
Ashbury lodgings, and the pains and anxieties 
of that period how vividly they came back to 
my memory! I shed many tears that night when I 
^as alone with darkness ; but they were not 
bitter tears. No, I felt humbler, gentler, more 
ready to bear with resignation whatever God sent 
me than my former panting, burning anxiety 
to do something, no matter how difficult or 
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revolting, in order to make np my aoconnt with 
Heaven* 

Curiously enough the anniversary of the 
day on which I had seemingly met death in the 
Alps, was 'fixed on by Mr. and Mrs. Longmore 
for a grand pic-nic in the neighbourhood of 
the beautiful waterfall of ^^ La Chaudiere '* 
about seven miles above Quebec ; I tried in 
vain to get off being of the party, and yet to 
{ ay the truth, I almost feared being alone with 
memory on that day ! 

But as we rambled about the woods and 
rocks, I was in the strangest nervous agony. 
I felt as if the day could not pass without some 
dreadful catastrophe occurring, and so vividly 
was the whole scene of my mock suicide before 
my mind's eye, that I dared not speak, lest 
some stray word might expose the current of 
my thoughts. 

Captain Fielden, on whose arm I leaned, 
was astonished at the terror with which I 
fihrank from everj little difficulty in our path. 
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we were endeavouriog to gain the top of the 
fall, and after straggling with my feelings I 
could go no further. 

^^ You must stop here/' said Captain Fielden ; 
^^ it is impossible you can be well, Mrs. Mal- 
colm : you are trembling from head to foot, 
and are as pale as a sheet ! — what is it 
frightens you ? A heroine such as you have 
proved yourself, should be able ttf brave any 
dangers, and gaze from any height !" 

"I must, indeed, stop," I returned, and 
added, in my weakness, " Pray do not leave 
me I" 

" Leave you ! not for the world ! Sit down 
on the root of this tree, you are quite safe, and 
when you have rested, we will return to our 
dining place, and see if we cannot get a glass of 
wine to revive you." 

^^ Many thanks," said I, endeavouring to 
smile ; *' you are very good ; but, Captain 
Fielden, pray say nothing of my foolish ner- 
vousness, and do not laugh at me yourself." 
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" Laugh at you 1 I am charmed to find the 
cold, self-possessed, perfect Mrs. Malcolm ac- 
knowledge so womanly a weakness. I shall 
not feel so much afraid of her now," he con- 
cluded laughing. 

I tried to catch his tone, but in vain ; me- 
mory had thoroughly unhinged me, and after 
resting a- while, we returned to the valley, 
where 1 only tasted anything like repose, when 
I saw the whole party safely assembled round 
me. 

But even this day of terror passed over, and 
again I settled into my placid routine, as if no 
storm had ever ruffled my existence. 

The heat and idleness of summer glided 
into the sharper and more bracing air of 
autumn. The reports of disturbances in the 
interior kept Qaebeo on the '^ QuiviveJ^ Cap- 
tain Eielden was hurt in some rencontre with 
the insurgents, and went about for some time 
with his arm in a sling. Catherine was fearful 
on account of Mr. Longmore^s distant fishing, 
F 5 
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excuisioDB, and public indignation was occa- 
sionally raised by the depredations of American 
sympathisers. 

So time sped on ; autumn deepened into 
winter. Again the St. Laurence was locked in 
ice, and we had been a year in Canada. A year 
of marvellous peace and prosperity to me, and 
tremblingly with tears of deepest gratitude did 
I acknowledsre the mercies I h^ received, and 
with patient resignation set myself to wait for 
whatever punishment might be in store for me, 
for my cunocience ever whispered — 

" It cannot be always thua." 

Once more Christmas was at hand. It was 
a pleasanter season than the last to me. I 
no longer feared discovery in every eye I met. 
I bad had such extraordinary success hitherto, 
that fear was at length hushed. Besides, after 
a year's successful concealment the chances of 
discovery, so much lessened, were few indeed. • 

One morning the children had gone to spend 
the day with those of a friend of Mrs. Graham^ ;>^ 
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So I started to pay a yisit to my friend 
Madame DuchSnois. 

She occupied a large, old-fashioned house, 
close to one of the gates of the city, which had 
belonged to her late husband. It was a 
rambling old mansion, with wide staircases, and 
lofty doors, but except the small suite of rooms 
occupied by herself, almost destitute of furni- 
ture. 

Her own apartments, however, were com- 
fortable and pleasant, and to mo there was a 
great charm in the half playful manner in 
which she used to place her head aside, an! 
arrest her knitting while she listened to my 
footstep, and then say, with a little knowing 
nod — 

" Ah ! that is my sweet friend's foot I know, 
welcome !" 

But on this particular morning, she sat idly 
in her chair, and turned, anxiously, rather 
than playfully, to listen to my approaching 
footstep. 
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"Mrs. Malcolm, my dear friend, you are 
early this morning, and so much the better ; 
you find me in a sad plight, my little maid, 
who was my amanuensis, has thought fit to 
marry a soldier, silly girl, and I hare no one 
to write for meJ' 

" Dear Madame Ihich^nois, I have all this 
day to myself, and jaeed I say it is heartily at 
your service." 

" No ! ^ill you indeed give it to me ? You 
are a sweety kind creature ; I shall get through 
a volume of letters ; and some I have been 
pining to write, but did not like to dictate to a 
servant — how good of you to give up your day 
to me !'* 

So saying, the stately old lady rose, and with 
wonderful accuracy for a blind person, walked 
across the room to an escritoire, which, she 
directed me how to open, and take from thence 
writing materials and letters. 

" Do not trouble yourself with any conjec- 
tures as to the meaning of some passages^ I 
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shall require you to write/' said the old lady ; 
^' for I intend one of these days to tell yon my 
history ; there is nothing wonderful in it ; it is 
hut an oftrtold tale — yet 1 think I should like 
to tell it to you." 

" To me it will he most interesting." 
" Well, ehh'e amie^ I think it will ; but at 
present^ we have no time. Look for a letter 
with an English post-mark, the address in a 
female hand-writing, and beginning, ^ Dear, 
hereditary friend.' " 

I opened several, and at last reached one 
with this singular cDmmencement— 

^' Bead it to me," said Madame Duohenois. 
I obeyed. It was a simple, affectionate and 
ladylike production — alluded to a meeting 
many years before in Paris, gave plentiful 
details of children and relations, and concluded 
with a pressing invitation to the writer's home. 
It was dated nearly four months back, and 
signed ^^ Margaret Oldham." 

Madame Duchenois preserved silence, and 
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her listening attitude undisturbed, when I 
ceased reading, as if some echo, unperceiyed 
by me, was prolonging the sound of words and 
names that charmed her ear. At length she 
sighed deeply, but smiling with inexpressible 
sweetness, she exclaimed in French, which she 
spoke with a much greater degree of purity 
than the generality of her compatriots — 

" Ah ! life, how full of piercing griefs, and 
marvellous consolations thou art ! Thank you, 
* mon ange! and now to reply." 

She dictated to me a letter full of grace and 
sweetness, and even while a certain playfulness 
brightened her words, tears stood on her pale 
cheeks. There were many allusions to her 
friend's father, of whom she spoke with a 
tremulous earnest loving memory that touched 
me ; I gathered that she had known him in 
Quebec in her early years, and that all his 
children were dear to her, though she knew 
none of them personally, except the " Margaret" 
to whom the letter was addressed. 
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Finally it was directed to " Mrs. C. Oldham/' 
and I felt as if I had come to the end of a 
veiled romanoe. 

Other letters followed, some prosaic enough 
one to a farmer cousin, who lived away in some 
distant part of the province, was imbued with 
the very most genial spirit of the season, and 
my*task was at an end. 

" This last missiv e," said Madame Duchenois, 
"is for one of' the very best fellows in the 
world — Jean Earle — his mother, Yalerie De 
La Eose, was my first cousin, and married a 
silent, stem, but warm-hearted emigrant yeo- 
man from Northumberland, so Jean is a most 
excellent mixture of Canadian, French, and 
English— ryou must know him some day ! 

1 now put away the writing materials, and 
on her invitation and offer to send word to Mrs. 
Grahame, remained to dine with her. 

It was a quiet happy day for me. 

" You have done me a great favour by be- 
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stowing your society upon me/' said Madaine 
DuchSnois, as the moment of my departure 
drew near. " Ma chere^ I wish I could secure 
you as my companion when Mrs. Qrahame 
leaves." 

** Why," I exclaimed, " she is not going to 
leave Quebec ?" 

" Not that I am aware of," returned Madatae; 
^^ bat Major Grahame has long held his brevet 
rank, and may expect to be a Lieutenant- 
Colonel soon, which may probably cause a 
change of quarters." 

^' I never thought of such a thing," I ex- 
claimed, in dismay. 

"But I suppose they will never let you 
leave them 1" observed Madame Duchenois. 

" I do not know what they may wish in th&t 
case; but I know I shall not return to 
England," said I hastily. 

*^ Indeed ! — it is curious that I always had 
an impression that you would not/' was her 
reply. 
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I wished her good night, as the children 
had called for me on their way home, and in 
the routine of occupation, I thought no more 
of our conversation. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



Another long pause in the race of life, a deep 
tranquil pool, after the eddying rush of cir- 
cumstance ; but I had grown bold and strong, 
and, therefore, I wearied of the quiet. Was 
my life to be always thus ? The school-room 
and the task, the eurbing of young impetuosity, 
the soothing of childish petulance, when I my- 
self was chafing for a wider world, more satis* 
fying objects, and something, I knew not what, 
to fill the void in my life ; for I felt I was 
essential to none ; though housed and fed, I 
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was, in Ibitter truth, homeless ! There was 
not a living creature to whom my existence 
was necessary, my heart was fast closing. I 
accepted my position with less, I fear, of resigna- 
tion than of pride. My pupils, they were dear 
to me ; yet loving as they were, I felt how soon 
those young hearts would forget me — there was 
no link of kindred between tis. 

I was meditating in some such strain one 
evening, nearly a year after 1 had saved my 
dear Emmy, as I was walking quietly home 
from Madame Duchenois', when I was over- 
taken and accosted by Captain Fielden. 

" I thought you were to remain at Montreal?' 
I said. " When did you return ?" 

" Yesterday ; there are all sorts of military 
changes about to take place, and I find now 
t^at the General and myself are to be again 
stationed at Quebec — it is to lose its greatest 
attraction in my eyes." 

" And that is ?" I inquired, innocently. 
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" Yourself," he replied, in his emphatic man- 
ner, half jest, half earnest. 

'^ But,'' I said, increasing my speed, and en- 
dearouring to make the conversation wholet 
jest, for I did not like his tone, " as I never 
^ listed,' how can the Horse Guards order me 
from Quebec ?" 

" Oh I you've not heard the news then ? 
The last Gazette contains Grahame's promotion ; 
he is appointed to the command of a bat- 
talion at Woolwich, so of course we shall lose 
you." 

I stopped short in my astonishment. 

^^ Major and Mrs. Qrahame returning to 
England!" I exclaimed; ^'this is^ indeed} 
most unexpected. What shall I do ?" 

"Stay here!" replied Captain Fielden, to 
my half unconscious question; "the placQ 
agrees with you admirably ; you are looking 
better than ever— there is a bloom on y^ui; 
cheek that " 
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"Hush, hush!" I exclaimed. *^I cannot 
listen to you now. I am in no jesting mood." 

"Nor I," returned Captain Fielden. "I 
wish you would listen to me," he continued, 
earnestly — for I was hurrying on, wrapped in 
though^ 

" Not now, let me wish you adieu for the 
present. Tou have come far enough, and shall 
come no further with me — I mean what I 
say." 

" By Jove, you are as imperious as a crowned 
queen, I feel — ^ to hear is to obey' — so, good- 
bye," cried the Captain, good-humouredly ; 
and, after a hearty shake of the hand, we 
parted. 

Our usually quiet establishment was in some 
confusion when I reached it. Charlie met me 
with wild hurrahs — 

" We are going to England, and are to travel 
overland to New York I What think you of 
that, Mrs. Malcolm ? And I shall drive a 
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sleigh part of the way, and mamma is ovying 
upstairs — Aunt Kate is with her; and, oh, 
Mrs. Malcolm, Uncle Longmore shot such an 
elk on Tuesday 1" 

This was Charlie's salutation. 

On entering the drawing-room, I beheld Mrs* 
Grahame, reclining in all the dignity of an 
attack of neryes ; on the sofa beside her 
sat Mrs. Longmore, looking pale and agitated. 

** Oh, Mrs. Malcolm !" cried the former, as 
I entered, " is not this terrible ? for, however 
welcome Major Grahame's promotion may be, 
it is an awful sacrifice to leave a beloved sister, 
charming friends, delightful society, a place 
where our position is recognised, to return to a 
horrid garrison in England, where all sorts of 
generals, and royal and ducal colonels, confuse 
people's notions of rank. Are you not sorry, 
my dear friend ?" 

'' I am, indeed," said I, simply. - " But when 
did this news reach you ?'* 
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" Just after you had gone out — about lun* 
oheoQ time," said Mrs. Longmore, quietly. 
" You heard it before you came in ?" 

I nodded assent, and asked — 

" What does the Major say ?" 

" Colonel Grahame," returned his wife, with 
a slight emphasis, ^^ is highly pleased ; he is 
even glad to return to England, men are so 
inconsistent !" 

A long dialogue ensued, touching their pro- 
bable arrangements, to which I listened like 
one in a dream ; my whole system of life was 
to be again broken at a stroke, and I knew not 
whether I was glad or sorry. The idea of 
parting from the Grahames was painful; yet 
the notion of freedom, even though somewhat 
desolate, was delicious; but those dear chil- 
dren I to lose them and their joyous voices, 
their pretty wilfulnesses, and little, engrossing 
errors, was very sad — but would it not be well 
to stand once more upon a footing of my own, 
to have it said — *• Oh, Mrs. Malcolm came over 
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with the Grahames^ a highly respectable family ; 
they knew her in England.'' A story that^ 
might silence all enquiries. 

Lost in my own thoughts, I scarcely heeded 
that my companions seemed to include me as a 
matter of course in all their proposed arrange- 
ments, till Mrs. Grahame, turning to me, 
said — 

" But you'll be sorry to leave ^Quebec, 
beautiful Quebec — will you not?" 

'^ My dear madam," I exclaimed, in some 
embarrassment, ^^ I cannot return to England." 

^^ Ah I" cried Mrs. Grahame, after a moment 
of astonished silence, bursting into fresh tears, 
^' It only wanted this to put a climax to my 
annoyance. How shall I live through a jour- 
ney across ^ the States,' with the children^ with- 
out you — how can you be so ungrateful as to 
desert me, Mrs. Malcolm ?" 

" My dear Emily," said her sister, in a tone 
of remonstrance. 

"I am not ungrateful, Mrs. Grahame," I 
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fsnoAy mmoh moved. '^ I feel deeply all your 
kindness to me, and I shall willingly accompany 
you to New York, and then return alone, if you 
think I can be of any use to you, but I cannot 
go with you to England.'^ 

A tearful embrace ensued, after which Mrs. 
Orahame remembered she was engaged to dine 
at General Wethered's, and scarcely had time 
to efface the Israces of her tears ; so we parted 
for the evening. 

As the Major was to return to England as 
speedily as possible, and the St. Laurence was 
still frozen, it was finally arranged that he 
should start done for New York, and Mrs. 
Grahame, the children, and myself remain 
under the protection of Mr. Longmore, until 
the advancing spring should enable them to 
sail direct for England. 

The Major, or rather Colonel Grahame, was 
much hurried, and in a curious mood, between 
crossness and satisfaction. 

I felt a little hesitation ia announcing my 

▼OL. n. Qt 
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determination to remain in Canada to the 
Colonel ; not that I feared detection should I 
return to England^ for I had become confident 
that even in the neighbourhood of London I 
should be safe. The time that had now elapsed 
since my seeming death — the conyiction that I 
was no more — the absence of all suspicion — 
confirmed me in my security ; but the idea of 
England was intolerable ; and thus thinking, I 
entered the Colonel's sanctum. He was sur- 
rounded by a sea of papers. 

^* Now then, Mrs. Malcolm, what is it ? I 
can give you but a short audience to-day." 

"I know, Colonel — nor would I have in- 
truded on your time, had I not thought it 
probable any delay in the communication I 
have to make might cause you annoyance." 

** God bless my soul, what's the matter ? are 
you going to be married ?" 

" No, no ! I have merely to say, I cannot 
return to England with Mrs. Grahame." 

"Eh? you call that * merely.' By George, 
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this is very annoying I You know, Mrs. Mal- 
eolm, your engagement was positively for two 
years, mid I give you my word I intended 
raising your salary considerably." He paused, 
and stood on the hearth-rug, regarding me mag- 
nanimously^ 

" I should not have required that,'^ I replied, 
** to induce me to go to any other part of the 
world with Mrs. Grahame and the dear children ; 
but England is associated too painfully in my 
mind to permit of my returning there with any 
comfort* I therefore hope you will forgive any 
inconvenience I may cause you, for it would, 
indeed, grieve me to think we did not part good 
jfriends." 

He hesitated a moment, and looked black. 
It really was losing an excellent bargain, but 
immediately better feelings predominated, and 
his countenance cleared. 

" Good friends we shall always be, Mrs. 
Malcolm,'^ he said, holding out his hand to me ; 
" your conduct while in my family has been 
a 2 
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altogether admirable, and my little E^iily 
owes her life to you; so shake hands, take 
my best wishes, and forget all about the agree- 
ment." 

I had forgotten it, and felt surprised he 
should remember it ; however, I shook hands 
with him cordially. I really liked him ; he had 
been the first gentleman, except poor Mr. 
Davis, I bad met with for several yeaw, for, in 
spite of his hardness, he was a gentleman, and 
whatever his roughness to others, he had always 
treated me with a degree of delicacy and respect 
that flattered my ^^ amour propre^^^ and helped to 
reconcile me to myself. So I shook his hand 
in silence, and turned to leave the room. 

" Stay Mrs, Malcolm," he called, " I want 
to know whether I can do any thing for you 
in England ; though I have a high opinion of 
you, I cannot avoid saying I regret the mys- 
tery that hangs about you. Tt is a most ex- 
traordinary circumstance that you have never 
teMthed a syllable of your former life, or of 
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your husband ; it is all very well while under 
the protection of a family like this, but you 
are too young, and I will add without flattery, 
too handsome and attractiye, not to incur dif- 
ficulties £rem so strange a position when left 
alone — could I not do something to reconcile 
you to your husband, for I strongly suspect he 
is aliye, and even though he may have been a 
bad husband, a wife always risks reputation, 
and every chance of respectability if she is 
separated-— there is no use in mincing matters, 
I am not prying into your secrets from idle 
curiosity, but with a sincere wish to s^ve 
you." 

This was a trying speech to listen to ; I felt 
my heart to stand still, and then throb almost 
audibly, dread, resentment, pride, shame, swept 
by turns over my soul, but before he ceased 
speaking, I had resolved on my answer. 

It was but for a short time and I should be 
free from his keen questioning, which -my 
position in his family, and the circumstances 
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under whioh I entered it, gave him a sort of 
right to indulge in, I would giye him no tittle 
of enlightenment now — 

" Thank you, my dear sir, for the interest 
you take in me," I replied, " I feel deeply 
the truth of your observations, nevertheless it 
is impossible you could serve me, for it would 
be hard indeed to reunite those whom death 
has separated." 

" Well, well, I cannot doubt that tone, so 
once more accept my best wishes for your hap- 
piness and prosperity." 

I bowed in silence and left him. 

This interview diminished the regret with 
which I should otherwise have viewed the 
Colonel's departure. It was a relief to be free 
from his piercing vision ; I had littled dreamed 
his conjectures were so near the truth. Poor 
Mrs. Grahame had never been separated even 
for a day from her husband since their mar- 
riage, and her distress was pitiable ; she knew 
not where to turn, or what to do, he waa aU 
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and every thing to her, had ever performed the 
reflecting, providiag, working department of 
the matrimonial partnership ; all she imagined 
her duty, was to look well, dress well, speak 
sweetly, and make her home pretty ; not a bad 
part, for Mrs. Grahame's sweetness was real ; 
her sense of her own {pettiness and grace 
made her amiable towards all the world« 

This total change in our domestic arrange- 
ments was effected with such rapidity, that we 
had scarce time to breathe and wonder, before 
the Colonel was gone, and all things had settled 
into their new routine. I was sorry to bid 
him farewell, my heart told, me for ever, but I 
was too busy with Mrs. Grahame and the 
ehildren to have much time for regret. I was 
of course chief manager in e\ery sense of the 
word, for Master Charlie took upon himself to 
be master of the house in the absence of his 
papa. His mama had not the strength or will 
to check him, she was terribly dull, for being 
temporarily widowed as it were, it would not 
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do in 80 gaj a town as Quebee to enter as 
largely into society as heretofore^ therefore the 
two months that interrened between the Colo- 
nel's departure and her awn were ^m^ enough. 

I was so much occupied with my charges^ in 
which category Mrs. Grahame was included^ 
that X permitted time to ereep on without 
forming any plan for my own future, till one 
evening as Mrs. Longmore and I were sitting 
over our work, Mr. Longmore haying taken 
his sister-in-law and the children for a drive^ 
Catherine said suddenly — 

^' And what are you going to do ?^' 

^^ Me ? I don't know, I have not yet 
thought." 

^^ Well you should think, as you are deter- 
mined to remain here." 

'' I should like to give lessons in music — 
singing especially, and I suppose I can get 
plenty of pupils here." 

^^I am sure of that, but you could not live 
alone, dear love." 
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" Why not ? 1 cannot bear the idea of liring 
in any other family ; do you not think I might 
be trusted to live alone ?" 

" Oh ! I would trust you any where, but for 
you, it would be most unpleasant, in short it 
would never do." 

^' But, Catherine, the irksomeness of again 
striying to find a home when this pleasant one 
is broken up." 

" I know it will be uny thing but pleasant, 
neyertheless, I fear it will be necessary." 

The idea tormented me, yet I promised 
Oathmne to think of it. 

** And while you are making up your mind 
stay with us ; you know you are a great favour- 
ite with Mr. Longmore, who thinks he can 
never make up for his early injurious sus- 
picions." 

I thanked her, and some visitors interrupted 

our conversation, but as I thought aver it in 

the quiet of night, Madame Duch^nois' remarks 

recurred to my mind ; if she had had any real 

G 5 
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meaning in what she said about wishing to 
haye me for a companion, there was the home 
exactly suited to my wants and desires. I was 
resolved to lose no time in speaking, to her, 
notwithstanding I felt a little disheartened pn 
remembering she had never renewed the sub- 
ject although she was fully aware of the 
Colonel's return to England, and my deter- 
mination to remain in Canada. 

I had, it is true, seen very little of Madame 
DuchSnois since that event, and therefore it 
was not without hope, though with some 
anxiety I started for her residence, for if she 
had changed her mind it would be awkward 
to propose myself as an inmate of her house, 
moreover if refused my prospects would be 
gloomy enough. To my disposition the res- 
traint of residing with those dissimilar to my- 
self was almost unbearable^ if the companion- 
ship was unhallowed by any kindred tie, I had 
paid already a high price for partial freedom, 
was I to fetter myself again ? 
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Madame Duch^nois was at home, and very 
unwell, her old servant told me with an ex- 
pression of heart-felt concern ; I ran lightly 
up stairs, and was beside her in a moment — 

'^ Mon amie ! there is a great deal in your 
step to-day, there is animation and doubt, sit 
down near me, you have been quite a stranger 
of Jate." 

" I have indeed, madame, but you may im- 
agine how much my duties are increased by the 
absence of Colonel Qrahame." 

I hoped this allusion to his promotion would 
recall our former conversation to her recollec- 
tion, but no ! she said nothing, and we con- 
tinued to exchange some common- places, feeling 
every moment less and less courage to approach 
the subject uppermost in my mind. 

Poor Madame Duch^aois seemed much de- 
pressed in spirits, and weak in frame, so at last 
growing stronger in my interest for her, I ex- 
claimed abruptly — 

^^ What a long time it is since I had the 
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pleasure of a Ute-a-^IMe with you^ dear madame; 
not sinee the daj I acted as your fseoretary — 
do you remember our c(»iTersatioxi o& that oe- 
casion V^ 

^^ I do well, ray child,^ she replied with a 
sigh. 

"And,'* I resumed^ "^yonr obeeryations 
were prophetic ; in a few weeks I shall have 
bid Mrs. Qrahame and -her diildren adieu, for 
I adhere to my resolution not to accompany 
them to England." 

" Indeed !" ejaculated Madame DuchSaois 
and paused for me to continue. 

" You kindly expressed on that occasion a 
desire to have me as your companion and 
secretary.. Dear fiiend let me be as a daughter 
to you, I cannot bear the idea of residing with 
any one else." 

The kind old lady took my hand in both 
hers, which trembled slightly — 

^^ I have been thinking of this, and wishing, 
oh wishing much 1 1 could ask you to come to 
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me, but alas, sinoe we iirst spoke of it, I have 
met with some severe reverses, heavy ones to 
me indeed, and I cannot offer you a remunera* 
tion, even the poor one I oould have bestowed 
three months ago, and this has kept me silent ; 
for myself if any thing could make my declin- 
ing days bright and happy, it would be your 
oompanionship, dear child P' 

^^ Then you are sure of it,'' I exclaimed joy- 
fully, ^^ I want no remuneration, listen to me. 
I wish to take pupils in music, or any thing 
else I can teach ; let me have one of your large 
empty rooms to give my lessons in, and you 
will bestow on me an ample return for what- 
ever companionship or service I can afford you. 
Dear Madame DuchSnois you cannot think 
with what joy I look forward to being at last 
of some real service to some one, to you par- 
ticularly, who have been already so kind and 
good to me ! A couple of hours in the day is 
all I shall require to give to my pupils, the 
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remainder of my time shall be yoarS| will you 
accept me on these terms ?" 

The tears coursed each other down my friend's 
cheeks as she replied— 

^^ The good God has sent you to me in my 
utmost need ; I do indeed thankfully accept 
your generous offer ; yet it is not fair^ it is un* 
generous to chain you to a poor old woman 
who can do nothing for you during life, or after 
death." 

"You give me every thing," I exclaimed 
with warmth, " in giving me an object ; I am 
homeless and without kindred, without a rest- 
ing place for my heart ; to me the world is a 
howling wilderness, a vast desolation, you restore 
me to the life of life, sympathy, duty, home ! 
I will be your daughter, watch and tend your 
sufferings, bear with any variableness of mood 
they may occasion, and if needful work for 
you, too thankful for any return to those 
blessed duties and domestic bonds, from which 
1 have been so long, so cruelly severed." 
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# 

" My poor child there is a world of woe in 
the tone of your Toice ; come to me then^ and 
may I prove to you a source of happiness, in 
receiving the happiness you bestow." 

We were both much moved, and after a 
silent embrace, some moments elapsed before 
either of us spoke, and then it was on common 
subjects, arrangements for the future &c*, but 
with a joyousness and heart sunshine, very 
different from the mood in which we had ap- 
proached the topic of our mutual thoughts. 




ik 
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CHAPTER III. 



I had had many intervals of peace, a long 
respite from any thing like keen suffering, but 
never since those blessed days of joyousness, 
when I knew the unspeakable tenderness and 
truth of a parent's caress, had I felt any ap- 
proach to the light-hearted sense of new life, 
with which I hurried back to Mrs. Grahame's 
after this important interview. I felt braced, 
cheered, once more I had some one to love, to 
care for. I was thankful she could not pay 
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me with money, I oould not receive money 
from her; I was aBtonished, nay more, disap- 
pointed at myself, that the depression I had 
felt at the idea of parting from those dear 
children was so nearly merged in the joy of 
my arrangement with Madame Duchdaois. 
But you who are surrounded by the ties of 
kindred, the sanctities of home, the thousand 
barriers of duties, affections, and family bonds, 
that shelter most women from the roughness 
and loneliness of life, can form but a feeble 
notion of the awful desolation that often ap- 
palled my heart, and chilled it with a deadly 
grasp, even in the pleasant warmth of a well 
organised family like the Grahames, nor can 
you dream of the rapture of once more resum- 
ing those ties — this right to live for another ! 
there was no sacrifice I could not have made 
for Madame Duch^nois. That she was old, 
poor, blind, alone, were but so many powerful 
attractions ; I only asked once more to earn a 
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right to a home aud a heart by becoming 
really needful. 



My kind friend Catherine was quite satisfied 
with my project ; Madame Duch^nois was, she 
said, uniyersally known and respected — I could 
not be nnder better protection. Mrs. Grahame 
too said she was glad, but it was pretty en- 
dent my future destination did not cost her a 
second thought, she begged me howeyer 
to write to her^ which 1 promised readily 
Bnough. 

At length the day of her departure arriyed ; 
it was clear and bright ; we escorted them on 
board the ship in which they had engaged their 
berths; therp were seyeral officers and their 
families returning to England by the same 
yessel, and we had the comfort of feeling that 
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ihey would be amongst friends and well oared 
for. 

The parting was not so distressing as I had 
anticipated ; Mrs. Grahame was pleased at the 
prospeot of rejoining her husband; the boys 
were engrossed by the novelty of the scene, 
but dear Emmy, true-hearted darling ! clung 
to me with all her little strength, weeping and 
imploring me not to leare her ; I was quite 
oyercome by her grief, for I felt it would take 
some time to heal the wound in that loving 
heart. It was a great trial to part from the 
child, who had seemed almost like my own^ 
since Ood had permitted me to save her life, 
how gladly would I have set myself to watch the 
uafidding of that sweet bud, to be a shield to 
her against the world, to be in short a mother 
to her, stronger and more earnest than her 
own, but it could not be. It is in vain we en- 
deavour to substitute friendships and affections 
for the ties nature has given us, the positive 
and material avenge themselves severely on 
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any rebellion against their away, and so I was 
obliged to turn from that fair child and bid 
her farewell— she WBnt on her way, and I saw 
her no more. 

I returned with Catherine to spend a few 
days at her house previous to ray removal to 
my new home ; she was sad at parting from 
her sister, and the children, but already her 
husband was all and all to her ; so she cheered 
up considerably, before we separated for the 
night, after having exhausted our reminiscen- 
ces of the children's various peculiarities and 
winning ways ; and then, when I was alone, I 
set myself to sum up the account that had just 
dosed. The time since I first beheld the 
Grahames appeared marvellously long on look^ 
ing back — was it but a year and half since I 
arrived in London so unspeakably forlorn, 
still breathless from the rush and contest <^ 
the mighty motives which had upheld me, 
without a friend, without a single supporting 
cir cumstance, alone in an unexampled degree* 
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Could I haye believed. it possible, had any one 
foretold it, that these long tranquil months 
would haye passed over in the quiet respecta- 
ble sameness of every day existence unbroken 
by discovery, disgrace, or denouement of any 
kind, and that now I was left safely in this new 
country free, established, known, esteemed, 
and yet more deeply concealed than ever — I 
trembled at my own success ; true I had had 
hours of anguish of which no human eye was 
cognizant, but these occurred seldom now ; and 
lost in wonder at the tide of friendly circum- 
stance which had swept me away from danger, 
some faint conception of the spirit of truth 
dawned upon me, showing the grand Execu- 
tive of Heaven — " Love !" Was my punish- 
ment then to be this heaping of benefits, of 
mercies^ like coals of fire on my head ? If so 
I was no longer under terror, but free, no more 
doomed to work out my own atonement in pain 
and darkness, but forgiven, reconciled, com- 
passionated. I had nothing more to do, I was 
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free, and with fresh life, new joy, reviving 
strength, all that remained for me was the 
glorious free-will service of a loving thankful 
heart, that instead of the paralysing question — 
" how much ?" calls ever, " more work, yet 
more." 

" Where shall I find opportunity to lay my 
soul's energies at the feet of Him who animates 
it?" 

Earth contains no torment such a spirit 
will not dare, not in the dark energy of one 
who works for wages, and wearies to accom^- 
plish his task, but with the boundless readiness 
of a heart ever watchful to acknowledge a 
wealth of blessings to which Heaven and 
Eternity are but symbols of a wider and more 
perfect service ! 

I lay long awake pursuing this delicious 
train of thought. The darkness was no dark« 
ness to me, I should never , feel terror again, 
for come what might 't' would be but some new 
form of Heavenly love, which the perfect 
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yision in future worlds would find a fresh 
source of rapture and praise. 

There are at times wonderful glimpses of 
truth granted to the mind, soon to be obscured 
by the exhalations of earth, 'tis true, neverthe^ 
less, tbey are strengthening. And I rose with 
a feeling that a principle of Eternal life had. 
been infused into my being. "Strong and of 
good courage." 



Madame DuchSnois was most anxious to 
have me for her inmate at once, so I curtailed 
my visit to Mr. and Mrs. Longmore, and re^ 
moved myself and the few personal effects and 
treasures I had preserved or accumulated to 
the picturesque old mansion near the — — 
Gate. 
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. I felt this was, indeed, ^^ going home." 

It was so delightful to draw the table near 
the fire, and prepare Madame's coffee, and 
hand it to her, to hear her plajM speeches 
about constituting me Grand Chamberlain and 
Comptroller of the Household, Commandant of 
the Garrison, etc., when she handed me the 
keys, and how important I felt when I 'went 
over the establishment in State, under the 
guidance of Susette and Francois — two ancient 
servitors, who, I imagine, must have remem* 
bered the death of Wolfe. 

I found treasures of table linen and old 
china, with a more sparing supply of venerable 
silver, all sadly in want of cleaning ; divers 
and sundry ancient chairs and tables, of vari- 
ous ages, were ransacked from lumber room 
and garret, which, when dusted and rubbed up 
made a most respectable appearance in the 
large chamber made over to me as a school- 
room, which, with the aid of a few pictures 
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md the piano, which Z had purchased from 
JUfB. Gxah$un6 oa her departure, assumed quite 
n fiirnisbed appeamnce. 

I had never before be^ so happily busy ; and 
^n it was so ddightful in the evenings to read 
aloud to poor Madame Dueh^nois, to see the 
keen delight she evinced in this to her rare 
treat ; for although various obliging acquaint- 
ances would come in to read the morning paper, 
er a light periodical, it was, fi^e said, quite 
different to a steady lecture of two or three 
hours, which she knew could be resumed. My 
voice, too, possessed some charm for her, and 
the fact of feeling I bestowed so much pka- 
stlre, gave me boldness and spirit to read dra- 
matically. 

It was far less an effort than I had expected 
to look out for pupils. Dear Catherine was 

indefatigable in my behalf, and Lady L , 

who was v^y intimate with Madame DucbS- 
nois, threw herself into the scheme with her 
accustomed energy. 

VOL. II. • H 
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" I tell you your best plan,*' she exclaimed, 
one fine morning she had called upon us. ^^ I 
am to have a small party to-morrow night; 
^ve me the pleasure of your company, and let 
the people hear you sing ; that will do more 
towards getting you pupils than anything 
else.*' 

I did not quite relish the idea of this exhi- 
bition, and said — 

" You are very kind, and I am sure your 
plan is judicious, but I hare a great objection 
to sing in public ; besides, I do not like leaving 
Madame Duch^nois." 

^^ But Madame Duchdnois does not intend to 
be left," interrupted the old lady, with great 
spirit. *^ I intend to chaperone my adopted 
daughter, and have the pleasure of hearing her 
sing." 

*^ So you have no retreat," said Lady L ^ 

laughing. *^ You really seem to have revived 
Madame; she looks ten years younger and 
better since you came to her, Mrs. Malcolm, 



o 
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and you, too, seem brighter than formerly. 
Well, to-morrow evening tiien, and do not be 
late/* 

I confess I rather enjoyed this party. I felt 
quite brave, entering with the well-known and 
respected old lady leaning on my arm, for I 
had an object, in pleasing, in success. I was 
rather annoyed that half a dozen red-coated 
arms were presented to lead me to the piano, 
when I was invited to sing. The battery of 
eyes too through which I had to pass to my seat, 
when I had finished, was somewhat intimi- 
dating, but Mr. Longmore kindly stood near 
me, and I got on very well. 

After my song. Captain Fielden made his 
appearance, and greeted me with no small 
" empressemenV^ 1 was always a little afraid 
of this mad- cap aid- de- camp, and I dreaded 
becoming in any way remarkable; but the 
evening passed pleasantly. Whether the change 
was in myself, or in outward circumstances — 
H 3 
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wfaether the sp^oies of :repose which had of 
late ealmed me, was the result of Time's healiDg 
power, or the new feeling of faith which had 
sprung up in my mind, I cannot decide; 
but I could not refrain from contrasting my 
present repose with the restless dread which 
had tormented me on my first appearance at 

Lady L 's. 

I was very successful in gaining pupils, that 
is, considering the small scope for my *^ mMien^^ 
in such a place. I had soon as many as I 
required, not wishing to take too much of my 
time from Madame DuchSnois. I was always an 
early riser, and thus I secured an hour or two, 
daily, for study before she was ready for break- 
fast, after which I read to her from some book 
of deyotion or the Bible ; then the newspapers ; 
finally, I settled her to her knitting, and de- 
scended for a couple of hours to my own apart- 
ment to receive my pupils; after which I 
returned to the common sitting-room and took 
up my work, or wrote to Madame's dictation ; 






eor dinnidr aad a walk succeeded. Often I 
joined Mrs. L(mgm(>r6 in her rambles about the 
beautiful enyirons ; then came a cup of coffee. 
Our evening readings were often^ as spring 
advanced, broken by visitors, to whom Madame 
DuehSnois' great conversational powers were a 
strong attraction. Those were pleasant little 
riunwm. At first* I tried to hang back and 
keep quiet, but in vain, the temptation to 
plunge into some favorite topic proved irresis- 
tible, and I soon felt quite intimate with all 
her friends. 

Hadame DuchSaois was passionately fond of 
flowers, and behind he^r house stretched an 
extensive, but neglected garden. As the 
finances gradually came under my controul, I 
was enabled, without exciting suspicion, to 
have it put in order at my own expense ; and 
great was my friend's delight, when I told her 
that the mignionette and roses, the perfume 
of whi<^ charmed her, were from her own 
garden. 
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'^ I never thought that poor old garden would 
hold up its head again/^ she exclaimed. ^* I 
neyer should have had the heart to attempt its 
reviyal ; yet that garden is full of memories to 
me. It was there I met my poor husband and 
Beginaid Harding. Ah I what bitter tears I 
hare shed there. This house, my loye, was 
my father's; he was a Freneh emigrant of 
rank, and I was the last child of many left him. 
I was an idol, yet brought up with implicit 
reverence for my father's will. I lived with 
my govemante in the left wing of the house, 
and I well lemember the joy I felt when 
Susette's father, our valet de-chambre^ used to 
put in his powdered head, and say — 

<^ ^Monsieur wishes for the company of Made- 
moiselle in the salonJ 

^' There, gentlemen with swords and bag- 
wigs, and ladies in hoops, were wont to caress 
me, and applaud my sauciness as wit. All 
periods were pleasant to me, but our brief 
summer was the most charming* I loved to 
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venture far into the woods with my father, and 
eonyerse with the bold ^ eoureurs des boia^^ or 
Usten to the solemn speeches of the Indians. 
There was the strangest mixture of eonventional 
refinement and wild nature in my ^ entourage^ 
and my flatterers were wont to say that these 
curiously minged elements imparted a peculiar 
charm to my manner. I was at onee dark and 
bright I loved to array myself, so as to elicit 
from my poor father a playful ^ Que vous ita 
bim misi ma Jille ;' but I never dreamt of love 
or lovers^ at least for myself. I have trembled 
and wept over Ba^ine and Comeille, Metastasio 
and Tasso ; but while my heart slumbered, I 
thought, like other girls of my age and station, 
that when papa chose to offer me a husband, it 
would be time enough to take the matter into 
consideration* ^ ' 

^' One summer's evening, I remember it, 
oh, so clearly across the lapse of years, I was 
sitting with my father under a bower in the 
garden, from which we could watch the glorious 
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sunset, when the servant announoed that two 
gentlemen, strang^s, wished to see him, hand*- 
ing him, at the same time, a letter of introdao- 
tion. My father ordered them to be admitted. 
They were Monsieur Budidiiois and Captain 
Hardmg. I had seen yery few Englishmen ; 
we were not, as now, so amalgamated ; there- 
fore, it was with a certain cariosity I turned to 
converse with Captain Harding, while my 
father was listening to Monsieur BachSnoia' 
Paris news. I cannot tell you what it was in 
this Englishman, so gentle and frank^ yet 
natural and slightly grave, that seemed like a 
magnet to draw my sympathy and confidence. 
Monsieur DuchSaois was very agreeable, had 
fine dark eyes, that fiashed and glistened as he 
spoke ; but Beginald had large, soft, tranquil, 
resolute eyes — eyes I did not fear to look into. 
Ah I man crniicy do not smile at the gleam of 
early romance that glances back on an old 
woman's heart — ^it is but a sunset ray. 

^^ Itegitiald was always with us---rather with 
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n^cH-Monsij^ur DucbSnois with my father. After 
some time, marked in my life with many little 
eyents, I will not now recount, Beginald asked 
me to be his wife. I readily consented ; but, 
ahs I I was a Catholic, and he dependent on 
bis fEither* 

" My father was very angry when Eeginald 
explained the whole aflfair to him. He was 
astonished that any man of honour should ask 
a young girl's consent before demanding that of 
her parent. Hje had another '^ parli ' on foot. 
And " hon dieu^^^ he would not hear of any 
hesitation on the part of Captain Harding's 
family* I know not what passed, but my 
father wa^ very iadignant, and I was not per- 
mitted to see Beginald. I shed many bitter 
tears, and became pale and sad, but my father 
was resolute, and I had no mother to intercede 
for me. At last, Eeginald's perseverance ob- 
tained so much of a consent from my father, 
that he agreed if the free approbation of his 
family could be obtained, and variQus stipu- 
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lations as to religion granted, I should be his. 
To obtain this, it was necessary that Beginald 
should return to England to use personal inter- 
cession with his father ; and before we parted, 
after the only interview mine permitted, he 
exacted a promise from Captain Harding, on 
his honoiir as a gentleman, to make no attempt 
at correspondence. 

" My poor father I he meant it for the best, 
but it was a fatal precaution, which answered 
his purpose, but entailed many a long year of 
sorrow on me. Dear friend, it is but the repe- 
tition of a common story, there is nothing 
wonderful, as I told you in my history — alas ! 
that so much sorrow should be an every day 
tale. Hope was succeeded by doubt, doubt by 
dread, months passed, months of such ago- 
nising anxiety f A year, two — passed — no 
tidings — every means of casting doubt on 
Reginald's truth was resorted to, and I failed 
in that only strong-hold to a tempest-tossed 
heart — faith. 
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" He has forgotten me,'* I said, *' and then, 
because I despaired of my own happiness, I 
thought I would at least please my father, and 
I added perjury to faithlessness, and vowed at 
the altar to love Monsieur DuchSuois, as my 
husband ; and my father was pleased, and 
thought how wisely he had secured his 
daughter's welfare, as if the solemn task of 
ohosing a helpmate can ever be taken out of 
Ood's hands, and that of his delegate in every 
heart — nature's instinct. But, man amie^ he 
was triie, and through all the grief which 
memory, even now, brings back, that is, as it 
then was, a consolation. I have still the right 
to respect him. 

^^ I was but a few months married when he 
returned free and joyous to claim me ; he had 
met with strong opposition, but his father, on 
his death bed, had given his consent and sent 
me his blessing. This death, and all that 
arose from it had delayed him. He had been 
forbidden to communicate with my father and 
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myself) but he had sent nevrspapers, which had 
never reached my eye. 

'^ And so a kind intentioned father destroy ed 
his child's happiness. I was made to think 
that a few month's patience would have blest 
me, and now all was lost. 

^^ Ah ! my Agnes^ what deep waters of bitter 
agony rolled over my soul. I cannot speak 
them, behold how I quiver even now from the 
remembrance, though the stillness of time's 
evening hour has hushed and tranquillised my 
heart. 

^^ I knew no consolation until God sent it me 
— ^in an angel form — a bright beautiful infant 
son — and a young mother cannot be sad. 
There was a new life in the world, and I lived 
in it. 

^^ And another came to console me, so I was 
no longer alone and miserable. 

^' I forgave and blessed my poor father, and 
had strength to comfort him, for, before he 
was called hence, he bitterly regrettjod that 
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preji^dioe and preferenoe for his schemes had 
wrecked his own happiness as well as mine. 

^^ J have little more to tell you. Monsieur 
DuchSnois was, as we all are^ an erring 
creature, and his errors being of a different 
cast from mj own, seemed unpardonable in 
my eyes. My life has been a rugged one, but 
God gave me grace to bear all my crosses, and 
at length my poor husband, like the prodigal, 
came to himself, and ere he died, blessed 
heaven that had given him a saviour in his 
wife. This was a rich reward. 

^^ But my fair sons were taken from me early 
in life. Ah I that was a grief indeed — the 
rending of my soul. I cannot tell you of it 
now, but they both died— one before, the other 
after his father. 

" Monsieur Duoh^iiois loved Paris ; we resided 
there for many years. 

^^ One day as I was making some purchases, I 
was attracted by the voice of a young English 
lady who spoke but imperfect French. I 
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offered to be her interpreter ; her eyes thrilled 
me ; I asked her name — ^it was Harding — shd 
was Eeginald's daughter ! Oh, how I loved 
her. 

^^ She was in Paris with some friends, and 
spent day after day with me, but Reginald I 
never met again. 

" Some rich relative left him a large fortune, 
and he took another name. 

"He wrote to me on my husband's death 
and forgave me, so all was ended between us, 
in this world — but in the next I Ah, yes 1 
Heaven would not be heaven if in pure and 
holy intercourse we may not recognise each 
other in the world to come. 

" "Well, * enfant cherie^^ is not the old woman 
wearisome ? My tale is, however, nearly told. 
My beautiful Charles had died while yet a 
child, before we left Canada, and now, Henri, 
my youngest, my friend and councillor wished 
to return, my sight was failing fast, and I de- 
sired to see my native land, my fether'g and 
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m J son's graves once more, and so we returned 
to Canada about twelve years ago. 

"But, my dear boy, Henri, who was an inde- 
fatigable hunter, pressing too closely on a 
wounded elk, the animal, in its dying agony 
gored him, and they brought me b€U3k the 
glorious prison house of him, who but a few 
short hours before, had pressed his warm lips 
to mine and called me mother. 

" Thus I was left indeed alone, and the good 
God in mercy darkened the eyes for which 
there was no more beauty or joy on earth. 

" It is a sad story, a long grief, and yet dear 
one, I live. I wither on, nay more," exclaimed 
the good and gentle woman, " I hope on, for is 
not this but the beginning of life, and this 
scene but the prelude of glories and bliss be- 
yond the grave, where the silver chord shall be 
strung again, and the golden bowl be no more 
broken.'' 

She rose, as she pronounced these words 
in a low tremulous voice, and holding out her 
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hand for my supporting arm, retired to her 
own ohamber, whioh she did not leave until 
the next day. 

As for me, I spent the evening alone, in 
deep thought, in self communing, for the 
story to which I had just listened, ha4 
awoke my oonscience, and it spoke trumpet 
tongued. 

What volumes of sufferii^, patiently en^ 
dured, were revealed by that short sen- 
tence — 

^^ My husband's errors being different from 
my own, seemed unpardonable to me." And 
she had had her reward. 

How had I striven for the welfare of m^ 
husband ? had I sought to win him from the 
materialism of his life or to transmute him by 
the fine alchemy of affection ? !No, I had 
disdained and left him to the unmitigated in- 
fluence of all that I considered most debasiDg 
to his moral natiire. But had he not de- 
stroyed me—ray better life — ^had he not made 
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existence torture, and extinguished two liyes, 
with which my own was so closely linked. 

" Even so," replied the inner voice, " yet 
hast thou broken the marriage vow — which 
should never have been taken — or been kept." 

" For better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health," means 
something more than material poverty or ma- 
terial health. Kevertheless, I could not wish 
the deed undone, I could but bow my head 
and say, " God he merciful to me a sinner.^^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



If possible, Madame DuohSnois and I became 
greater Mends, after she had thus sketched 
her life to me, than before, yet she never al- 
luded to my previous history. I was, at times, 
strongly tempted to confide in her, but two 
considerations held me back — Mr. Mi]lar 
might marry again, and then the only repara- 
tion I could make was indeed to seem dead, 
and never to breathe my secret to mortal. 
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Seoondlj, she was a woman of such intui- 
tive rectitude, such fine moral sense, that, as 
the slightest yariation from the true tone jars 
on the ear exquisitely alive to music, so the 
admirable balance of her heart detected the 
least deflection from the right line ; and she 
esteemed me. How then could I have courage 
to weaken that esteem. 

Beside these considerations, after the awaken- 
ing of conscience by the recital of m j blind 
friend's story had passed away, I was really 
too happy to risk being again disturbed. Not 
for many years had I known such cheerftilness 
and peace ; I was so young when the hurricane 
of passion had destroyed the tender beauty of 
my spring, that there was to me an unut- 
terable charm in the after growth of this 
*^ Indian summer,'' and I was determined to 
enjoy it." 

But this period, though happy, was unevent- 
ful ] before the summer had reached its height, 
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my dear Catheriae had been 1 
little daughter, another Emmy ; I 
vas able again to mix in aoeie 
taiu her friends, I found I wai 
inroWed, in a iar greater amouufl 
tercouTse than I had intended 1 
■elf, but it was most agreeable. 

Though strongly tinged withJ 
coloring, there was a suffiuient i 
intelligent elTilians and pleasant, s 
hearted Canadian, native French,! 
our society from an exiolusiTe tl 
kind ; and, at tiie period of which I 
happened that a large proportlol 
of&cers and their iamilies quarten 
were not mere officers. 

Thrae is a certain oharm, too, 
frank tone of military ladies, whfl 
natural refinement and polished f 
Ttthin proper limits — such womi 
to collect a delightful oircle rounf 
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irhiok raiBcient materials always exist in the 
^^ OUia podrieM^ of a regiment or two. 

As Madame Dooheaois was a uniTenal 
faverite, her drawing-room was generally nearly 
ftiUy at those hours when she reoeived Tisitors, 
and the yarioas reports of the town, and a 
good deal of gossip was circulated there. 

Madame was deeply interested in the settle- 
ment of the dissensions then agitating the 
Honse of Assembly; but though fondly at^ 
taohed to her own countrymen, she was far 
too just and clear-sighted not to see the neces- 
sity of the changes and reforms which their 
conseryative feeling and strong attachment to 
old habits rendered obnoziou9 to the ^^haU- 

terns J^ 

Politics, philosophy, morals, literature, were 
frequent topics of discussion in her salon, on 
almost all of which she was diametrically op- 
posed to her great friends, an old French Abbe, 
whom I had met at Lady L *s, and a 
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CHAPTEE VIL 



I do not think I have sufficiently dwelt on the 
extreme beauty of Quebec — sensible of it I 
always was from the first morning it met my 
eyes — but not keenly alive, and penetrated by 
its loveliness during the first uneasy, restless 
year of my sojourn, as I was when calmed 
and tranquillised by my happy life with 
Madame Duchenois. 

The longing I had ever felt during the soft 
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ttionotony of my early youth for high moun- 
tains and bold scenery, was perhaps a prophetic 
diadowing of my destiny^ and here was amply 
aatiafled. 

The view of Quebec from the river crowning 
the sparkling promontory is very grand, but 
the strongest imj^ession left on my mind in 
tK)nnection with that beautiful scenery is the 
view from our sitting-room at Madame DachS- 
Bois. 

The '^ Chateau Granville/^ as it was named 
after her father's old residence in France, had 
been built when there was abundance of space 
from which to choose a desirable site, and few 
abodes could boast a fairer prospect. 

Our pleasant room, with its " frottld'^ floor 
shining in a broad dark brown border round 
the ancient Persiiu carpet, which covered the 
centre, occupied the second story, and bespoke 
by its decorations and furniture that it was 
neutral ground for various occupations and dif- 
ferent tastes* 

VOL* 11* . I 
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There were book-shelves well filled, and writ- 
ing tables with abundant materials ; curtains 
of rich stuff and crimson hue enlivened by 
voluminous folds of muslin. Heavily carved 
and gilt chairs, and light folding loungers, pur- 
chased from departing " militaires/' wbile 
dark old portraits^ mingled with modem prints 
which belonged to me, adorned the walls. 

But the most inhabited quarter of this large 
saloon was a great bow window that over- 
looked the garden ; here was madame's arm 
chair and footstool, her little table on whichstood 
her gold bonboniere and snuff hox; her watch 
stand and ivory knitting apparatus, while 
niched into the depth of the recess was my 
favourite deep low fauteuil, wherein I used 
to lie back while enjoying the delightful task 
of reading to the most sympathetic of listeners. 
If languid with the excessive heat of a Cana- 
dian summer, I paused in my lecture, and 
raised my eyes from the page, on what an ex- 
quisite scene they rested ! 
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Below, the town spread its bright roofsj 
sparkliDg in the sun, while at the opposite side, 
Point Levi rose precipitately from the water, 
ito rocky banks, covered with rich woods* 
Forest and mountain, stately shipping, church 
spiresy and distant villages, all adding their 
quota of beauty to the whole ; and through all 
winds the grand river, spreading out its glo- 
rious high-way of waters, with an unspeakable 
effect of life and cheerfulness, as if it said — 

** I am a great artery of freedom, there is no 
imprisonment for me and mine ; for those that 
live by my waters may come and go, there is 
no barrier for them*" 

How often I have watched it, sparkling in the 
day dawn, or glowing with living magnificence 
in the sunset's gorgeous colouring — never 
wearied of its beauty, which varied with every 
hour, yet was ever the same in degree. 

I^earer, the splendid prospect was framed in 
with a fringe of graceful larch and maple trees, 
which grew close to the windows. It was a 
I 3 
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charming summer room^ redolent, as I iftlways 
took cate it should be^ witii the peffunte of the 
flowers, which my dear friend loved i?o mtidb, 
though sh6 could not see the tieauty they lent 
her room. 

I have dcFcHbed this apartment at aom^ 
lebgth ; for there is nothing in it that does iiet 
statid out in clear relief from the back^gronnd 
ot memory, and I love to see it— ^to hold the 
picture before my mind's vision, and revel iit 
the associated scenes it recals. What delicious 
hours of reverie, tinged by a tender . dreattiy 
sadness, have glided by as I sat in that window 
lulled by the monotonous ticking of the 
cumbrous Ornamental clock which stood upon 
the mantel-piece, or the distant hum which 
rose from the town. Ah I could my own dear 
mother have tasted this repose! how she 
would have enjoyed the luxurious tranquillity— 
the heaven of refined kindness, in which I, though 
unworthy was now steeped, and through all, 
with what a bitter sting came the memory of 
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her Aovr suffering and sad death — ^nothing 
oould obliterate that from my mind — time did 
not sooth the keen anguish with whieh I re- 
membered how weak I had been and powerless 
to save that eberished parent from the pangs 
my hu^band-^how I spurned the name I — in- 
dieted. 

But I am lingering too long oyer thoughts 
4nd feelings while much remains to be told. 

It was the height of summer^ as I have said, 
and I had been for more than three months an 
inmate of Madame DuohSnois.' 

The extreme heat affected her much, and 
one day she had been unable to leave her bed 
in consequence. The warmth of the previous 
night had prevented her from sleeping, and I 
felt uneasy at the weakness and depression she 
evinced. 

After preparing and administering to her 
pome cooling drink, I read aloud some portions 
of the Psalms, and had at last the satisfaction 
to see her weary eyes gently close in slumber ; 
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I sat bj her bed side for some time thinkiiig of 
her life, and the universal consolation oontained 
in the book I held, when I fancied I heard the 
street-door bell, and fearing that Susette might 
come to seek me for some visitor and so disturb 
the welcome slumbers of her mistress, I left 
the room softly, and crossed the corridor leading 
to the saloon. 

<<Ah! Madame,'' exclaimed Susette, ooming 
towards me, ^^ it is a gentleman who wants to 
see our ^ bonne dame J I told him she was ill^ 
and then he asked so many questions, I thought 
he had better see you ; so he is there in the 
saloon.'' 

** What is his name, Susette ?" 

" Ma foi I I know not I I left his card on 
the table !" 

I proceeded quietly to the drawing-room ; I 
felt peculiarly still and tranquil — I crossed the 
wide chamber to the window where a tall, 
stately, dark figure stood in a flood of evening 
light. 
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The stranger's back was to me, yet there 
was something in the noble contour of his 
head — the firm attitude not unfamiliar. I ex- 
pected to recognise his face ; he did not hear 
my step as I approached, audi was near him 
before I said— - 

^^ Madame BuchSnois is unfortunately too 
unwell — '' 

He started at the first sound of my voice* 
and turning suddenly full round upon me, I 
quivered with fear, astonishment, yet a strange 
pleasure, as I met the deep, grave eyes of 
Captain Leigh ! 

Yes it was he — though seven years and 
more had elapsed since I had seen him, I knew . 
him at a glance ; my very pulse stood still with 
the wild effort of mental strength, with which 
I s^ggled to nerve myself for my part. 

I grasped the back of a seat near which I 
stood, to support myself, and he, meeting me 
&ee to face in the full glare of light, recoiled a 
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moment with a sort of horror, and springing 
forward, seized my hand in both of his, ex- 
claiming— 

'^ Agnes ! Agnes Waring ! — great God I can 
the dead retnrn ?" 

I stepped back, and in a broken yoice^ which 
I strove in vain to steady, replied— 

" Sir, yon terrify me — you mistake me." 

^^ I must, indeed, mistake," he returned, still 
much agitated ; '^ yet so wonderful, so magical 
a resemblance I never saw — I never heard of — 
the very voice — the figure^ and the face I 
Good Heavens I" he continued, pressing his 
hand to his eyes, ^^ I must dream I Fray ex- 
cuse my extraordinary conduct, and forgive 
the agitation I see I have caused you ; but 
possibly you are some relative of the late Hrs. 
Millar ?" 

I shook my head. 

^^ My name," said I, trembling, and shrink- 
ing from my own voice,. *^ is Malcolm ; I am 
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Madame Duoh^aois' oompanion, and I regret I 
should have roused such painful memories by 
my unfortunate likeness to " 

"No, no," he interrupted, " not unfortunate; 
but bewildering — and your voice ! 1 can 
hardly refrain from imploring you — if you are 
Agnes Waring, to avow it ; but I must en- 
deayour to express myself more sanely/' 

He obeyed my motion to him to be seated, 
and I placed myself as much out of view as 
po8sib}e,''behind the shade of a curtain. 

"Will you be so good as to express to 
Madame Duchenois,'^ he began in more com- 
posed accents, " my regret to find her indis- 
posed, and say that my first visit here was to 
my father's old and valued friend, to make her 
acquaintance and deliver these letters from my 
sister, Mrs. Oldham.'^ 

I bowed, unable to speak, and dreading to 
rouse his memory by my voice. He laid thj 
packet on the table, and resumed — 
I & 
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^^ When may I hope to see Madame BuchS- 
nois?" 

^^ I should hope to-morrow — she is by no 
means seriously indisposed.'' 

I spoke as low and as softly as possibloi but 
even so, he started, and turned towards me 
with an appearance of expectancy and surprise. 

" Then, to-morrow I may call at this hour? " 
Again I bowed. "And," he continued, " should 
Madame be unable to receive me, I trust 
my strange conduct to-day will rnSt prevent 
you from allowing me an opportunity to oblite- 
rate it ?" 

Another silent bow; but his name puzzled 
me. How could he be Mrs. Oldham's brother, 
and yet be Captain Leigh ? I was obliged to 
speak, were it only to confuse his ideas of my 
identity. Moreover, I did not wish him to 
draw attention to the mystery that hung round 
me, by proclaiming my extraordinary resem- 
blance to the Mrs. Millar, whose well known 
fate was now nearly forgotten. 
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<^ And who shall I say hai^ left these letters 
for Madame?" I asked^ taking them in my 
hand. 

" Oh I Colonel Leigh, of the Eifles," 

he returned. ^^She will, perhaps, know me 
better as Reginald Leigh." 

" Beginald," I repeated, inyoluntarily. 

^^ Yes," he replied, as though I had addressed 
him. 

"I beg your pardon," said I hastily. "And 
Captain — that is. Colonel Leigh —as my friend, 
Madame Duch^nois, is somewhat nervous, per- 
haps it would be as well not to mention my 
resemblance to your friend ?" 

" Would it startle her ?" he asked, gazing 
at me with an earnest stedfastness under which 
I felt inclined to sink. T had come out from 
the shadow of the curtain to take the letters, 
and I felt,' in a moment, how dangerous an ad- 
mission was implied in my suggestion. " But 
it is enough that you desire my silence," ex- 
claimed Colonel Leigh^ moving restlessly to the 
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window, and speaking absently — "You may 
trust to my subduing, as far as possible, tbe 
outward expression of the astonishment with 
which your every word and look and gesture 
fills me. Only — remember — if I cannot ad- 
dress you as a stranger, you must forgive it." 

Forgive it I he little knew how readily ! I 
smiled, and again he started^ pressed his hand 
over his eyes, and bowing lowf with the sort of 
stately grace I well remembered, he said — 

" About this hour, then, to-morrow, I fihall 
have the honour of waiting upon Madame 
DuchSnois.'' And left me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Foe a moment I atood quite still, and then 
fearing to meet any eye, I flew to my own 
room, and locked myself in. 

I knelt by my bedside, and, hiding my face 
from the light, I strove to think ; but at first 
the extraordinary chaos of conflicting memory, 
anticipation, fear, joy, sorrow, was almost mad- 
dening. 

Captain Leigh here I He who had been my 
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girlish ideal of chivalrous heroism. He who 
had known my father and my mother — my 
beautiful early home, my poor erring Arthur ! 

I had met him face to face, and he had left 
me satisfied that I was not Agnes Waring I 
I was glad yet disappointed — long as it had 
been since I had seen or thought of him ; I 
did not think I should have been so deceived. 

But he had left me to return, and what 
danger was there in that sentence ! In con- 
stant intercourse, might not some casual word 
resolve the doubts which must arise in his 
mind, into conviction, and then ! 

" Better be known by him than any other,** 
whispered my heart. *' He will keep my se- 
cret — ay ! and he knew my youth I Oh I how 
delicious was the thought that once more, the 
bands which had been so fearfully severed might 
be invisibly knit up again, and the terrible 
chasm which yawned between me and all of 
life in the past, might be spanned, were it 
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by a single thread, a clue known to myself 
alone," 

I. was no longer so awfully separated from 
my former existence I perhaps, if I dared to be 
firm and true to myself, I might draw^ Colonel 
Leigh to speak of her whom I resembled, and 
thus taste the deep pleasure I had never hoped 
to know again, of bearing my parents' names, 
the familiar sound of Ashbury — yes ! in all 
my fears and tremblings there was a rainbow 
gleam of rapture, it sent an electric glow 
through every vein, and lent me strange cour- 
age; yet while the tumult of my heart obscured 
my thoughts of Heaven, I did, in wild con* 
fusion, cry to God for guidance and protection. 

At last I calmed myself sufficiently to ven- 
ture to Madame Duchenois' room. 

She was awake, strengthened and refreshed — 

*' You have been long ma lelle^^ she said. 

I sat down with my baok to the light, and 
told I had had a visitor, and who, and gave 
her the letters to hold ; she always liked to 
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feel the letters she received befote I read 
them. 

How glad she was I she was quite well now 
and wished to get up-«- 

^^ Ah I dear Agnes^^' she said^ ^^I can but 
hear his voice — I cannot see his eyes ? are thej 
Uke his father's ?" 

To this question, put in the energy of her 
wish, hopeless of any answer, I dreamily bat 
readily replied — 

"They are I" 

"How,'' cried the old lady playfully, 
" what magic h^s revealed that knowledge to 
you ?" 

. " The magic of your own description," I re- 
turned, "for Colonel Leigh has tranquil, re- 
solute eyes — ^eyes one could trust" 

" Take care of them then, man mfant^^ said 
she laughing, " and now I will get up, I am 
quite well ; you shall read me my letters and 
afterwards write a nice note for me to Reginald 
— Ah ! hov wonderful to write to his son— I 
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am impatient to welcome him, he must dine 
with US to-morrow." 

I listened with mingled dismay and plea- 
sure — madaine soon joined me in the saloon ; 
it seemed ages since the evening before when 
I had read to her so calmly--^now calm seemed 
to have passed away for ever. 

Mrs. Oldham's letter recommended her 
younger brother to Madame Duch^nois' notice, 
and said that though peculiar, and extremely 
unsteady at one time, he was at present a man 
of the highest reputationt somewhat severe aa 
an officer, but much liked. That he had 8uo- 
oeeded to the command of the rifles, o^i the 
retirement of Colonel , but she said no« 

thing of his exchange from his former regiment, 
probably Madame DuchSnois was aware of the 
circumstanees attending it The letter con- 
cluded after many domestic details, l^ express** 
ing the writes pleasure at having received so 
long a letter from her friend, (meaning the one 
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I iMtd written,) and begging she wrald soon 
again employ the same amanuensis. 

'^ That is all very charming/' said Madame 
DuchSnois. '^ How pleasant too it will be - to 
tell her I have a nice, kind daughter — bat now 
dear child I get pen and paper and write to 
Reginald — " 

I racked my memory as I arranged the writ- 
ing materials, to recall whether or not Col(mel 
Leigh had ever seen my hand-writing, but in 
vain ; it was of little moment, however, for how 
could I imagine he would remember. 

At last the note was finished and despatched. 
How I should have laughed to scorn any one 
who that morning would have told me, I 
should write to Colonel Leigh before night. 

Our messenger brought back a cordial ac- 
ceptance of her invitation, which Madame 
Ducbenois made me read aloud three times, 
and then began instantly to devise the dinner. 

The next day was one of strange excitement. 
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Mj first waking thought was a new sense of 
companionship, which predominated over the 
fear of discovery and condemnation naturally 
arising from such a rencontre. 

Than I set myself carefully to review my 
^ast acqtudntance with Colonel Leigh, to school 
myself imd prepare for the long course of repre- 
sentation-^why should I not use the right 
word, of dissimulation — which I saw spread out 
before me. 

It was a desperate undertaking, but I nerved 
myself to it, nor while I regretted the tran- 
quillity thus broken, could I bring myself to 
wish 1 had not seen Seginald Leigh. 

I was to have taken some books to Mrs. 
lK>ngmore that morning after I had dismissed 
my pupils^ but I felt I could not meet her eye, 
and converse on indifferent subjects, while still 
trembling from the effect of yesterday's inter- 
view ; I therefore sent them with a few lines, 
which I trusted would save me frooi the neces- 
sity of a visit for some days. 
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Madame Duoh^nois I did not fear ; 
blind, and preoccupied with her own me 
yet even she twice asked me if I was 
silent and distrait did I appear ; I caugfai 
idea she suggested and pleaded headache. 

" But you must be well for this er* 
she exclaimed, ^^ and Agnes, man en/an 
pose we ask your pleasant friends, Mr. an 
Longmore to meet our gay Colonel? 
dinner, for poor Fran9ois could never 
a party of five, but to look in afterw 
take a cup of coffee." 

'^ Yes,'' said I mechanically and greatl; 
turbed to have my manoeuvres of the mi 
frustrated. 

^^ But perhaps, dear madame, Oolonel 
would prefer your society only,*' I added; '^ 

^^ How could he I a man of the world, 
suppose he is — calls upon me to oblige 
sister— *what does he know of, or oare 
old woman's memories or history. If I ini 
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to see him oocasianally, I rnuBt make my honise 
pleasant to him, so, mon enfant^ you must look 
your best and be most agreeable, to please your 
old friend. They tell me you are Tsry fail*, 
Agnes ?" 

^^I was once, I believe,'' said I sighing, 
** but now I neither know nor care." 

"Pooh, pooh," cried my friend, "that is 
beyond credence — when a woman ceases to care 
for her beauty she must be lost indeed to every 
hope and joy on earth, and that I trust is not 
the case with you, cMrie .^" 

She was right, and I had spoken falsely ; for 
while the words were on my lips was I not in« 
ternally thinking how I might carry out the 
kind old lady's wishes. 
. Mrs. Longmore, however, was invited, and 
promised to call on her. return from her evening 
drive with her husband. 

And so the day wore on ; I gathered fresh 
flowers at madame's request, and gave our 
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sitting-room as festive an appearance as I 
could. ' 

And then I made my toilette I I braided 
my hair as closely, and as unlike my former 
style of careless curls as possible; my dark 
mourning dress, simple and without ornament, 
my silence, and unobtrusive quiet so different 
from the bright gaiety he knew as my distin- 
guishing characteristic, would surely assist in 
misleading him ; yet I was pleased to observe 
that my costume was not unbecoming — Ay I 
amid all the sad memories his presence had re** 
called — the solemn feeling that new and severe 
trials were before me — the consciousness that 
I was still a wife — I smiled at the image my 
glass reflected, and the next moment shrank 
from my own levity and took refuge in ma- 
dame's room from myself. 

It was delightful to assist at her toilette^ she 
was so pleased and gay, and when I placed her 
in her arm-chair — arrayed in her best dress of 
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rioh black brocade, her grey bair shaded by a 
cap of rare lace — ^ber still pretty hands in old 
fafhioned black mittens, and her gentle noble 
countenance lit up with animation, I thought I 
had never seen a more charming picture of 
graceful old age. 

" And, dear Agnes, are you looking well ?^' 
she asked. 

" I am looking my very best," I returned 
endeavouring to catch her tone, ^^ and when 
I have brought Colonel Leigh to you, I shall 
leave you together till dinner is announced— 
my presence might be a restraint." 

" No, no I I have nothing to speak of, and 
if I had, are you not my daughter ?" 

" Nevertheless, dear madame, let it be so." 

I had hardly spoken when Fran9ois announ- 
ced Colonel Leigh. 

The calmness with which I scrutinised him 
as he advanced to Madame Duchdnois surprised 
me ; I was well in shadow behind her chair, 
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and observed that except a slight inoiBase of 
darkness in his hair and oomplexion, and ai 
gravity in his countenance, there was little or 
no chang since last we met. His eyes sought 
me eagerly as he crossed the threshold^ but 
though I could not still the throbbing of my 
heart, I felt tolerably calm. 

Madame Duchenois rose to meet him, and 
though her voice trembled she said gaily-— 

" Welcome, my dear Colonel, you are very 
good to give a day to a stupid old lady 
when the attractions of Quebec are yet unex- 
plored." 

^^ I have long wished to make your acquain- 
tance," he replied in his rich voice which had 
so much music in its commanding tones, ^' your 
name has long been a household word with us 
at home, and my sister's highest ambition is to 
induce you to cross the Atlantic I" 

I saw Madame Duchdnois was much moved, 
and the hand she bad given him trembled, as 
she raised it to her eyes — 
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'^ Forgive me/' she said after a moment's 
pause, , " I cannot hear your voice without 
strong emotion ; nothing rests so long and so 
unchangeably in the heart as the memory of a 
voice, and yours is the very echo of your 
father's.'* 

Colonel Leigh looked at me as she spoke and 
said emphatically— 

^^ There is nothing so clearly remembered !" 

I winced at the look. "But," continued 
the old lady, " I must introduce you to my 
dear friend, Mrs. Malcolm." 

"We have met before," returned Colonel 
Leigh with a species of effort which struck 
madame's quick ear — 

" Indeed," she exclaimed, " where." 

" Yesterday !" I replied hastily, " you re- 
member I told you." 

" Ah, yes, yes I but the Colonel's tone made 
me imagine he had known you before." 

She now made him sit near her, and I left 
the room unperceived. 

VOL. II. K 
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CHAPTEE IX 



Mai^ame Duchenois looked very happy as she 
entered the salle d manger leaning on Colonel 
Leigh's arm, and the hour or two which suc- 
ceeded were curiously exciting. 

My friend's blindness compelled me to act 
the part of hostess, and I was necessarily ob- 
liged to address our guest directly — he had 
much self-command, and I was glad to observe 
he steadily repressed all symptoms of surprise, 
yet I was sure to catch his eye every moment 
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in spite of his efforts to conceal his watchful- 
ness from me. 

The conversation which was chi^y sap- 
ported by madame and her guest turned on 
Canadian topics, and he was principally a lis- 
tening questioner, when towards the close of 
the repast Madame Duchenois turned suddenly 
to me and asked — 

^^Is Colonel Leigh's glass filled, Agnes ?" 

He started, and laid down his knife and 
fork. 

" Agnes," he repeated in a low tone. 

I hastened to reply to madame's question, 
but she had heard him. 

" Is the name familiar to you." 

" Yes," he returned absently, " I know it 
well. It is a beautiful name." 

^^ There are some reminiscences connected 
with it evidently," said she playfully. 

I could not keep the colour from mounting 
to my cheek, as I sat with down-cast eyes 
K 3 
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and beating heart on the very verge of dis- 
covery. 

But Colonel Leigh restored me to something 
like composure, by observing with more gaiety 
than he had shown — 

*^ Ton are right, Madame Duchenois, there 
are associations with the name of Agnes, and 
it startled me to hear it pronounced." 

The remainder of our repast was tranquil 
and undisturbed. 

When it was over, Madame Duchenois pro- 
posed a stroll in the garden, as the fiely heat 
of the day was now past, and again taking 
Colonel Leigh's arm led him to where the re- 
mains of an old arbour once commanded a view 
down the river, now bnilt out — I had never 
known her direct her steps there before — it 
was wonderful to see how she remembered the 
various turns — 

''It was here," she said interrupting her 
animated account of parties and dissensions 
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then agitating the country. "It was here, 

I* 

Eeginald, I first saw your father." 

She was silent for a moment, as was Colonel 
Leigh ; he looked round with a half smile, as 
we regard the grief of children, but before he 
could made any remark madame re- commenced 
her observations; but from that time she 
frequently addressed him by his christian 
name. 

It was an exquisitely beautiful - evening, 
never had I seen the splendid panorama visible 
from our windows in greater magnificence. Co- 
lonel Leig^ eviddhtly enjoyed it as he stood in 
the window looking as if absorbed in contem* 
plation. 

"Your house is delighfully situated," he 
said at length turning to Madame Duchenois. 

" Yes," she replied, " every one likes the 
Chateau Granville^ and I can always tell by her 
voice that Agnes is happiest when sitting in 
that window are you not ^ma mie?^ are you 
there, that you are so silent ?" 
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"lam here," eaid I smiling, "and I ac- 
knowledge that window seat has pednlia? 
channs for me." 

" You are fond of motmtein scenery V^ asked 
Colonel Leigh placing himself near me, I im*^ 
agined the qneeti<m was a leading one and 
with some intent to mislead^ replied qmetly, 
" I am---we generally prefer that to Which '^e 
are accustomed." 

He did not speak immediately, and I sum- 
moned courage to look up in order to see the 
effect of my answer, hut my eyes soon drooped 
under the intense fixity of tfie gA^ they en- 
countered. His very soul seemed concentrated 
in an effort to assure itself that I was or was 
not Agnes Waring. It was a terrible trial to 
bear such scrutiny, I felt my cheek bum and 
then grow pale, when to my relief the entratice 
of Mr. and Mrs. Longmore diverted his at^ 
tention. 

Conversation soon became general, and not 
long after Captain Fielden was announce. 
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He was already known to Colonel LeigjU, and 
I escaped fuvther notice under cover of poujc- 
ing out coffee. But Captain Eielden soon 
joined me and began his usual strain of badin- 
age, for which I was peculiarly disinclined, 
especicdly as I felt Colonel Leigji^s eya waa 
frequently upon me. I made random replies, 
and yarious mistakes^ which called forth much 
laughter from my thoughtless tO;rmentor^ 
who at length attracted Mrs. Longmore's at^ 
teniiou'^ 

<< What a noisy pair," she ex;claimed ap- 
proaching cup in hand, ^^ I think you must 
have imbibed laughing gas, Captain Fielden." 

^' Fray do not accuse Mrs, Malcolm of add- 
ing her quota to tho' noise," he returned, ^' she 
seems to be under some malign influence, some 
^malocchioy^ that has dulled her usual bright in- 
teUigence !" 

" By the way ?" asked Catherine, interrupt* 
inghimi ^ VI hope your head-^he has passed 
awayi I was sorry you could not come to m^ 
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this morning, for I had some charming letter^ 
from my sister and the children. But you 
look remarkably well, my dear !'' 

" Yes, I am better thank you." 

*^ Why did you not tell me you were on the 
sick list," began Captain Fielden when Ma- 
dame Duchenois called him to her, to explain 
some disputed point, and Mrs. Longmore 
stirring her coffee seated herself at the table, 
and said in a low tone— 

" If there is an evil eye over you, it is 
Colonel Leigh's — why you have made a con- 
quest of him already, there is some wonderful 
attraction for him in this comer." 

"Hush, hush, Catherine," said I shrinking 
a little from her words. " Did we not long 
ago agree there was vulgarity in that expres- 
sion a conquest." 

" Well, well ! do not quarrel with my words, 
but I assure you he seems quite occupied with 
you, for just now when I saw Captain Fielden 
was teasing you, I had been telling madame 
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how much Canada agreed with you, and that * 
you looked better here than in England — " 
Colonel Leigh said rather suddenly — 
" You knew Mrs. Malcolm in England then." 
I replied in a matter of course tone — 
" Oh I yes she came out with my sister and 
myself." 

" Thank you a thousand times, dear Cather- 
ine," I exclaimed warmly, *^I am sure you 
have done me a service, and given him no ex- 
cure for further idle curiosity — now tell me 
about the children." 

*^ I will, but Agnes, that Colonel Leigh is a 
remarkable looking man, I do not wonder his 
eyes make you uncomfortable, I should not 
like to get an angry glance from them." 

We then went on to talk of the children and 
the news contained in Mrs. Grahame's letter,, 
till Mr. Longmore asked me to sing. 

This was an effort, however, quite beyond 
my strength, as was evident, so he kindly acr 
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oepted my excuse. Colonel Leigh had been 
the only one who did not press compliance, 
80 I escaped to my fayourite seat aod remained 
silent and stilly listening to the conversation 
around me, and now and then thrilling at the 
well remembered sound of Colonel Leigh's 
voice. 

How long it was since a familiar tone had 
gladdened my ears I no wonder that as the 
soft darkness of a summer's night closed in and 
shrouded me from observation, I sat in a species 
of cctasy, a waking dream. • 

Mr. Longmore was eloquent in his descrip- 
tion of the splendid sport offered by the forests 
and rivers of Canada, and Colonel Leigh ap^ 
peared to share his enthusiasm. But I re^ 
marked it was the only subject on which he 
seemed to warm and grow aminated. Though 
he had spoken of politics it was with an un* 
der current of scepticism, which apparently 
chilled his judgment. Even his regiment 
was dismissed with a with a few cold WQjrds. 



. Captt^ Fielden^ I suppose, fo^nd us a dull 
pairty, for after due enquiries for madame's 
health he departed, and when he was gone 
Mr. Longipore, suddenly interrupting an ac- 
oount he had been giving of a fishing expedi- 
tion, from which he had just returned, said — 

"By the way, Madaiae Duohenois, I have 
omitted to mention what a hearty welcome and. 
hospitable entertainment I met with from 
some relative of yours, Mr. Earle of Oak- 
dftU" 

" What ! have you penetrated to John 
Earle's territory," cried madame with roused 
attention, " I am right glad to hear it, what 
tidings of him and his ?" 

" Oh ! excellent — if a most flourishing 
estate, a splendid family of all ages, and the 
brightest pleasantest little wife imaginable^ can 
entitle a man to the envy of his fellows, your 
CQUsia has the claim. I had gone much fur- 
ther than I had intended, and lost my Tf ay to 
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boot when an accidental rencontre with Mr. 
Earle set me on my legs again. He is a capi- 
tal fellow, though a little indignant that you 
would not reside with him. He thinks no one 
could be unhappy at Oakdale, nor do I wonder 
at it. He has a sort of sovereignty there, which 
he exercises solely to make the people, depen- 
dent on him, happy and prosperous, abundance 
of wholesome remunerative labour, plenty of 
sport, rich crops, magnificent scenery, heart 
eye and conscience satisfied, by Jove," con- 
cluded JMr. Longmore warming with his sub- 
ject, *^ I never saw such a picture of success- 
ful settling, if it could be exhibited in 
England, it would bring all Europe into 
Canada." 

"And so destroy the latter place," said 
Colonel Leigh. 

" Your account is delightful," said madame, 
" yet I doubt if dear good John Earle could 
make me as happy as ma bonne Agnes', but. 
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tell me, does he never mean to write or to come 
to Quebec again ?" 

" Yes, he talks of paying you a visit this 
fall. Indeed, charming as Oakdale is in every 
point of view, I ventured to suggest to Mr. 
£arle that it was too near the American border 
— I should say the States^-frontier to be a safe 
residence for his wife and daughters in these 
troubled times. Those ^ sympathisers' are dan- 
gerous neighbours." 

"True," said Madame Duchenois thought- 
fully. 

"But the bold borderer waxed wroth," con- 
tinued Mr. Longmore smiling, " and declared 
he could muster force enough to repell any 
attack." 

"These depredators are intolerable," said 
Colonel Leigh, " I do not think our measures 
have been sufficiently prompt and vigorous. 
I own I should like to see a little service on 
the frontier, I am sick of theoretical soldier- 
ing.'' 
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. " Well, Oo^o^Ql Lojgb, wh^^ever yau a,re c^t 
leisure to commenee operations egam^t thi^ 
tro^t, I shall be happy to give a ^ carte du 
pay^y " said Mr. Longmore. 

The two gentlemen spoke together for 4 
while, and then Mrs. Longqiore bid us gpod 
evening and carried away her caro sposo. 

^^ Good night, Madame Duchenoia," said 
Colonel Leigh bending over her as Susette 
brought in the lights, and taking her h^d, 
he smiled upon her so gently and compassion- 
ately that I longed for her to see the pitying 
yet respectful glance, and more to receive such 
a one myself. 

^^ Good night, and thank you for bestowing 
your company upon an old woman, now you 
have come to me at my request, I hope you 
will sometimes return to me of your own ac* 
cord. You will generally find me at home of 
^^ evening when you have nothing better to 
do." 
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" Your permiasion is too valuable to be neg- 
lected," he replied, and turning to me he once 
more directed his embarrassing eyes interroga- 
tively to mine, made a slight motion as though 
he would have taken my hand, corrected him- 
self, and with a low bow and calm * good night^ 
he left the room. 

I was silent for some moments — I dreaded 
to hear my own voice. But madame soon in- 
terrupted the pause, by exclaiming with great 
earnestness — 

" Where are you, dear Agnes, and what is 
the matter ! I have hardly heard your voice 
to-night — I trust you and this new young 
Beginald are not antagonistic I Eor I shall 
love him very much — I see that, though he 
is made of sterner stuff than his father, do 
you not like him so far ?" 

'* I do, kind friend — but in truth I am ill — 
I feel something of the fever which attacked 
you the other day, and as repose did you so 
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much good I think I shall keep my bed to- 
morrow." 

" Very well chere amie^ it will be but wise, 
good night, man enfant^ and God bless you,'^ 
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CIIAPTEE X. 



It was no false excuse I pleaded, for I was 
thoroughly unhinged. In the exhaustion con- 
sequent on such over excitement the species of 
under current, the sort of unavowed joy I had 
at first felt, at this unexpected renewal of old 
ties, no longer animated me— a nameless dread 
oppressed me, a fear that Colonel Leigh no 
longer the same as in former days— was cold, 
si, «=™ti«Mn.. I felt a/exWdiaJ 
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terror at the idea of his detecting, condemning, 
and despising me. In yain I asked myself 
what was his opinion, more than others to me ? 
or was his own career so sinless that he might 
first cast a stone at me ? 

"No!" I repeated in my heart, rousing all 
the strength of my nature, " I will not yield 
thus to an influence which masters my imagi- 
nation, but not my reason. I will be strong 
and of a good courage, still he shall not be my 
ruler or my judge." 

Bat growing gradually calmer in the still- 
ness of my chamber, with what a strange deep 
sense of enjoyment, the echo of his voice, the 
recollection of his quiet but expressive gestures 
and those tranquil thoughtful eyes filled my 
heart I and as I recalled every moment of the 
evening which had just passed the peculiar 
expression of those eyes came back to me — ^yes, 
certainly he was not yet convinced, my seem- 
ing was real. There was something imploring 
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in his eyes^ a i^cies of painful datibt> from 
TThich his heart Beamed to entreat mine for 

o 

emanGipatioa — Ah ! into what strange phan- 
tasies was I permitting imagination to lead 
me I 

I must arm myself for all that lay before me 
with oold rigid common sense — I must think 
of Ckdonel Leigh as an acquaintance if I meant 
ta impress him with the feeling that I was a 
stranger, if I was to be free from the strong 
infloeiice he always exercised over me, if I 
wished to preserre the peace God had merci- 
fully sent me I 

I luust consider him as a mere acquaintance ! 
must! away with such cords of sand. They 
cannot bind the heart ! he was more a thousand 
times to me than all the world besides. He 
who brought me back to youth and innocence, 
parents, home, happiness — ^all that I was — all 
that T had lost. It was vain to struggle against 
the force of such associations, I could not control 
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my determination to hear him speak of myself^ 
my parents, and the past. This was all I 
could resolve, and wearied by the long con- 
tinued turmoil of my feelings, I committed my- 
self to the sea of circamstances with a broken 
appeal for aid to Him who rules them. 

It is marvellous how soon strange things 
cease to be strange. How circumstances the 
most startling in their novelty grow rapidly 
familiar. 

So I came to speak with some approach to. 
ease and confidence in Colonel Leigh's pre- 
sence. 

He came constantly to see Madame Buchenois 
and I was frequently present during his visit. I 
wishedto accustom him to see me as Mrs.Malcolm, 
madame's companion, that habit might dull 
his memory and produce conviction. In these 
interviews I did not avoid conversing with 
him, I wished to school myself also, and Hea- 
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ven only knows what a mighty eflfbrt it cost 
me to steady my voice and throw an air of 
indiflterent politeness into my bearing^ yet as 
I succeeded better each day, I despised my 
own ready assumption of a false character. 

In this Colonel Leigh assisted me, for after 
our first interview, he too assumed the tone of 
a common acquaintance, and probably perceiv- 
ing how strongly I felt the influence of his 
eyes, kept them under better control. 

And I was content, *^ if I can but preserve 
this tone," Ithought, "all will be well, and I may 
enjoy a deep and innocent source of enjoyment 
without danger of any kind." 

One point in Colonel Leigh's conduct struck 
me as peculiar and somewhat alarming — ^he 
never addressed me as Mrs. Malcolm. I be- 
came, at last, watchful, and sometimes could 
scarcely restrain a 'smile at the delicate tact 
with which he used to avoid it. But he did 
not speak to me much, generally madame 
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warned to csngroBS his arttention, yet I Mt ftat 
he lifitoned mtently to my Yoiee, wheAef*^ I 
made any remark. 

Thus this new disturbing yet deli^tis in- 
gredient was fused into my life- 
It was about three weel^s after Colonel 
Leigh had first made his appeasanee at the 
Ch&teau Granville, that Lady L* brdie ia 

upon us at an unusual early hour <me morn- 
ing— 

" Well, Madame Duch^iois, are you dying 
of the dulness of this dull plaoe ? I nev^ 
found Quebec so heav}' before, and it is pecu- 
liarly provoking for Mr. W the great 

traveller and writer has just arrived on a visit 
to us, they say he is going to write, Vnotes on 
Canada,' but if he finds us so stupid, J am 
afraid they will become * cuts at Canadians.' 
I must really do something ; dear Mrs. Longmore, 
is going to give him a %oirie^ and I must do 
the same ; so will you and Mrs. Malcolm come 
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to us tomoorrow and help me to «bann ike 
Liou ?" ' 

" I will do anything, except feed him," re- 
turned Madame Ducbenois, ^^ and I know 
Agnes can try what eflfect the concord of sweet 
sounds may do to tame him." 

" Will you," cried Lady L — - — turning to 
me, " you are a bijoUy if you will ?" 

" I will do my best," I said smiling at her 
eagerness, and more indiiferent than formerly 
to display, 

"But," continued Lady L , "we have 

another illustrious stranger here now, the new 
Colonel of the rifles. Sir George says he is a 
very clever man, a first rate officer, and all 
that, he is a sort of relation of mine, and he is 
a great ally of yours I hear, Madame Ducbe- 



nois — " 



"The son of an old Mend," said ma- 
dame. 

" He is a charming person, and I am much 
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more inclined to make a Lion of bim than of 

Mr. W ," concluded Lady L rising 

to take leave. " Well, good morning, and do 
not forget your promise, Mrs. Malcolm ?" 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



The summer is the dull time at Quebec, but 
as it often happens an impromptu party given 
at an unexpected time is generally welcome, 
we found a much larger assemblage at Lady 

L 's than we anticipated. 

I had, despite my own wishes on the subject, 
been obliged to adopt evening costume, since 
I had gone so much into society with Madame 
Duchenois, as adherence to demi- toilette would 
have made me remarkable, which I much 
VOL. n. L 
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dreaded, but my dress was invariably black, 
and I enveloped myself in as much black laoe 
as I could wear without appearing outre. 

Nevertheless it was not without some trepi- 
tion I entered Lady L 's drawing-room. 

I soon perceived Mr. and Mrs. Longmore, 
and some other acquaintance had already ar- 
rived, but Colonel Leigh was not there, at least, 
I could not perceive him. 

The room was brilliantly lighted, and the 
inner and larger saloon was evidently pre- 
pared for dancing. It was altogether a gayer 
party than I had yet seen at Quebec. The 
distinguished traveller was sipping his coffee 
in the midst of a group of generals and 
high goverment officials, collected from 
habit on the hearth rug, though flowers sup- 
plied the place of fire ; there was the usual 
display of pretty girls, that a Canadian gather- 
ing presents, while the buzz of conversation, 
and a liberal sprinkling of brilliant uniforms made 
up an exhilirating tout ensemble^ at least, so it 
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seemed to me, for in spite of a certain ner- 
^usness, I felt in more than ordinary good 
spirits. 

The usual group of gentlemen round the 
door made way for us, with the sort of em- 
pressement which always attended our entrance ; 
why I knew not, and after exchanging saluta^ 
tions with our hostess, we found seats near 
Mrs. Longmore ; as she greeted my blind com- 
panicm I observed Catherine's eyes dwelt on me 
with a kindly pleased look — 

^' You are ^ belle parmi les belles^ this even- 
ing,'' she whispered to me the next moment, 
" what beauty speUiave you stolen ?" 

I smiled and coloured at her question, but 
turned the subject, and we conversed for some 
time, when I perceived a tall figure in the dark 

uniform of the rifles speaking to Lady L , 

and before I saw his face I knew it was Colonel 
Leigh. 

As the lady of the house moved aw^y, he 
glanced round as if in search of some one, and 
L 3 



I 
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I instinctively shrank behind Mrs. Longmore* 
He did not see me, if it was for me he sought, 
and, turning towards the inner room, stopped 
to speak for some minutes to Captain Fielden. 

I wondered of what they were speaking, for 
though Colonel Leigh listened tranquilly 
enough, I fancied an occasional look and gesture 
from the former towards me intimated that I 
was the subject of conversation. Could Cap- 
tain Fielden have been informing bis listener 
of the mystery which hung around me — that 
none knew my previous history, whence I came, 
or wherefore I was there — for though I had 
ever met with kindness and consideration, 
stings of insulting curiosity had from time to 
time reached me, which left no doubt upon my 
mind that I had been often a subject of conjec- 
ture. However, in the midst of my surmises, 
Colonel Leigh put his arm through Captain 
Fielden's, and they walked out of sight into 
the inner room. 

" There is your friend, the new Colonel." 
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said Mrs. Longmore. " He was out fishing the 
other day with my sposo, and I assure you 
listened with no small interest to his account of 
you." 

*^ Why ! how could they possibly have any- 
thing to say about me ?" 

" Colonel Leigh said, in his quiet way, he 
was glad to find Madame Duch^aois had so 
charming a companion; and Mr. Longmore 
said you gave each other equal pleasure — then 
the Colonel asked if you were Scotch, and Mr. 
L. said no — ^that you were English ; whereupon 
the other remarked you resembled a lady he 
had known formerly, at which Mr. Longmore 
laughed, and said you had suffered from a 
fancied resemblance before — and then Colonel 
Leigh asked most eagerly who it was you re- 
sembled, and seemed quite disappointed when 
he was told. Mr. Longmore said he seemed as 
though he would like to pursue the subject, but 
checked himself. There is no doubt that 
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you have made an impiiession on him^ m j dear 
Agnes." 

^^ It is mere idle curiosity/' I exclaimed, 
mueli annoyed, ^^ what interest can he possibly 
take in me ?" 

^^ I am sure I cannot tell/' returned my 
friend. 

** Now, Mrs. Malcolm," said Lady L , 

^^ you must fulfil your promise* I have jin- 
gled a waltz by way of breaking the ice — 
though, by the bye, that is a feat you haye 
shown yourself quite competent to do,, so come 
along and charm us all I" 

I did not feel quite so equal to the display 
as I had half-an-hour befcNre ; but there was no 

retreat, I therefore took Lady L 's arm 

and went to the piano, l^ear it stood Colonel 
Leigh, who only noticed me by a deep bow, 
while Captain Fielden sprang to assist me in 
placing myself at the piano^ with rather offi- 
cious ^eal. 



I sang some Scotch, airs, which were tunially 
great favourites, at Lady L^-^ — 's request, and 
was jast in a secret thankfulness, when my 
hostess came up leaning oa the traveller's atm. 
*^ Pray do not leave the ^no yet," she ex- 
daimed, ^^^I know you have some Canadian 
songs, which Mr. W— ^^- is longing to h^ar." 

^^The £act is," ohserved that gentleman, 
^^ I want to steep myself ia everything, Cana^ 
dixsif and then there is. some chance of my re- 
prodijfccing the original colouring." 
• ^^ If you will excuse the arrangement, 
whi^ is my own," I replied, ^^ my small stock 
of Canadian music is at your service." 

I had found among Madame Buchenois' trea** 
siurea, manuscripts of various diaracteristic airs, 
which 1 had with some difficulty and help from 
her and from Susette, who remembered them 
in their youth, deciphered and learned. These 
afforded great satisfaction to the ^^ Lion," who 
made many inquiries as to their origin, for 
which I referred him to Madame. 
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" By the bye," said Lady L , " she is 

one of the best specimens of the country — I 
must present you to her ; but first, dear Mrs. 
Malcolm, give us ^ Bonnie Mary Hay.' " 

It is a sweet, tender, mournful air — ^the very 
spirit of regretfal affection seems 'to breathe 
through the music, and roused as all my own 
sweetest memories were, I felt that my very 
heart spoke in my voice. 

When I rose from the piano, both Colonel 
Leigh and Captain Fielden were near me, and 
I caught something of their first earnest ques- 
tioning in the eyes of the former, which were 
immediately withdrawn; both gentlemen ad- 
vanced as if to lead me from the piano, but 
Captain Fielden's air of right and title was so 
decisive, that Colonel Leigh gave way. 

Madame Duchenois was deeply engaged in 
conversation with the traveller, and Mrs. Long- 
more had moved away, so I let Captain Fielden 
lead me to a seat at some distance from the 
piano, while I scarcely listened to his speeches. 
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" I really do not like your songs, Mrs., Mal- 
colm. It makes me feel miserable to hear 
your voice trembling as if your heart was about 
to break. I wish you would sing something 
merry — something cheerful. By Jove, I don't 
like to think of you being unhappy." 

My song appeared to have made quite an 
impression on my volatile companion, which a 
few gay words from me soon dispelled, and he 
continued playfully to inveigh against melan- 
choly ditties, until Lady L carried him off 

to dance — as a military band had succeeded 
m*y singing, much to the satisfaction of most of 
the company. 

I was for a moment alone, and the next 
Colonel Leigh addressed me — 

" Will you dance the next waltz with me ?" 
he asked, seating himself on the sofa at my 
side. 

I could scarcely repress a shudder. How 
could I dance I — how dare I be in any place of 
festivity or merriment I 
L 6 
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" I never dance/' I said, gravely. 

^^ You are not yet of an age to renounce 
such amusements/' he returned, with the pecu- 
liarly sweet smile that always changed his 
countenance so completely. 

^^ It is an amusement out of character with 
my position," I replied. He raised his eyes 
to mine with a questioning glance, and then 
said — 

^^ I have heen watching an opportunity to 
ask you if you have forgiven me tbe annoyance 
my irrepressible curiosity and surprise caused 
you on our first acquaintance — and if my con- 
duct since has not been better ?" 

" I have nothing to forgive," I replied, 
avoiding his eye, " and you are losing your 
first impression of my resemblance " — • 

^^ No !" he interrupted, " that is the most 
extraordinary part of it all, the impression 
grows stronger every time I see you — every 
word and gesture, look and attitude, startles 
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me — even now I can hardly beKeve I am not 
speaking to Agnes — my Agnes — I mean." 

With what strange power those words 
thrilled through me — " My Agnes." I could 
not reply, and as I remained silent, he went 
on — 

" Promise me you will not resent my speak- 
ing to you as to an old acquaintance ; I could 
not, if I would, follow the beaten track of ball- 
room chit-chat with you," 

" I promise to forgive all eccentricities 
oflfered to my own notice onli/y^^ said I, looking 
up and speaking playfully, ^^ especially as I 
am fonder of < byeways than highways,' espe- 
cially in conversation." 

^' I understand," he replied. " Mr. Long- 
more told me you had been already annoyed on 
the score of resemblance ; you may trust me* 
I have some self-command. How strange," 
he continued, musingly^ " for yaurs is no com- 
mon face !" 

" Pray," said I, determined to change the 
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subject, " can you tell me how the habitans 
are going on ; are they better affected to the 
English rule, or ? " 

^^ That is a decided return to a dusty high- 
way,'' interrupted Colonel Leigh, shaking his 
head and laughing. ^^ I know nothing of 
Canadian politics^ — I only know that your sing- 
ing is the truest music I have heard for many 
years. I fancy you read poetry well ; I must 
steal in on some of your readings with 
Madame Duchenois one of these days." 

" If you do I shall press you into the ser- 
vice," I returned. " But I shall not give you 
poetry to read — you shall take the Times'^ lead- 
ing article — or a chapter from Montaigne — or 
a treatise on fortification." 

" What !" cried Colonel Leigh, " do you 
deny me the gift of feeling poetry ?" 

*^ No ; but you disown and suppress it — you 
discourage faith, and you care only for Byronic 
bitterness, when you do allow your natural 
taste, a moment's fair play " — -~ 
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" H9W do you know all this ?' 

" Partly from instinct — partly from obser- 
yation. I am generally a listener, and a looker 
on, which is much the same thing, sees more 
than the actors." 

" But I used to feel all this sort of enthu- 
siasm, which at my age will have left j^ou too I" 
observed Colonel Leigh. 

I shook my head, and the tears rose to my 
eyes ; for the idea of coming years was always 
dreary. My future was a sad uncertainty. 

" Do you know," he resumed, " I have an 
extraordinary wish to describe your prototype, 
and my acquaintance with her, if you will 
listen. I feel I should be more at ease — less 
in a waking dream, and fearing I shall do 
something outrageous every moment. It is a 
melancholy story, too ; perhaps you would not 
care to hear it ?" 

*^ I long to hear your description," I re- 
turned, striving not to speak too eagerly, ^^ but 
not here." 
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" No, not here/^ he repeated, " I must be 
in the mood, and seenre from interruption — 
above all I mtist be in the mood — for at times 
I fear I make a fool of myself ; or, at the least, 
seem uiipardonably eccentric in your eyes." 

" You do not, I assure you," I replied, look- 
ing up to him with a sudden smile, for I felt a 
strong sensation of curiosity at this prospect of 
hearing all I longed to hear ; once more Colo- 
nel Leigh's countenance changed in spite of 
his effort to command it, and pressing closer to 
me, in a low deep whisper he exclaimed— 

^^ Agnes I it is impossible two beings could 
be so exactly alike I If you are Agnes 
Waring, trust me, I will guard your secret in- 
violably ; but for heaven's sake put an end to 
this painful uncertainty — it is insupportable I" 

But I was now on my guard. A momen- 
tary question flashed through my heart — 
" Shall I indulge* in the luxury he offers, of 
confidence and friendship ?" The inner voioe 
instantly rejected so dangerous an indulgence, 
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so I replied, drawing back with something of 
hautenr, and with a firmness that astounded 
myself — 

^^ Colonel Leigh ! it is impossible I can con- 
tinue your acquaintance if you give way to 
such extraordinary delusions ; you startle and 
disturb me by such strange speeches ; forgive 
my assuming 6o peremptory a tone, but I must 
endeavour to reoal you to your senses.'' 

He bowed. ^^ I must indeed appear insane 
to you ; once more — pardon me, and I promise 
not to offend again." 

" So be it,'' I returned, " if you keep the 
compact !" and seeing a vacant place near 
Madame Duchenois, I crossed to it hastily, and 
broke up this dangeious tete-d-tete. Colonel 
Leigh followed me, and after an interchange of 
civilities with him, Madame expressed a wish 
to retire — " As you do not dance, my love !'' 

" You never dance, then ?" asked Colonel 
Leigh. 
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" At least I for one never could persuade 
her/' answered Captain Fielden. Colonel 
Leigh turned to him rather impatiently, 
though with a smile— 

" This is conclusive evidence, I presume/' 

** I never dance," said I, and added, to 
change the subject, " especially in such wea- 
ther." 

" You are right, Mrs. Malcolm," said Mr. 
Longmore, ^' they have just now pressed me 
into the service, and 1 assure you it would be 
too severe a sentence to a convict to condemn 
him to a couple of hours' dancing in such a 
temperature. But the ladies are indefatigable. 
Fielden, I wish you would look for my wife 
and tell her I want to be off. Madame Duohe- 
nois, we can leave you and Mrs. Malcolm at 
your own abode." 

" Thank you. It will be pleasant to have 
your society." 

Captain Fielden soon returned with Mrs. 
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Longmore, and her husband having already 
gone on with Madame, Colonel Leigh presented 
me his arm as a matter of course. But what 
a variety of feelings swelled my heart as I 
leant upon it— what an agonising impulse I 
experienced to whisper — ^* I am Agnes ! you 
know then what I have lost — what I must 
have suffered. You at least can compassionate 
and in some measure excuse me.'' 

I knew those soft, grave, thoughtful eyes 
would not look on me coldly or disdainfully. 
It comforted me to meet them when I strug- 
gled to speak with him calmly ; there was an 
intensity in their expression — a strength, a re- 
pose. Ah ! why — why must I ever be but a 
stranger to him ? And while these thoughts 
burned in my heart, I walked quietly down 
stairs, my hand resting on his arm as it did 
seven long years before — and in that chasm of 
time my all of happiness was buried ; yet, that 
night as Beginald folded my cloak round me. 
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and pkced me carefully in the carriage, I felt 
a nearer approach to happiness than I had 
|(nown since — since ! I had rowed be&re Gbd 
to loye my husband only I 
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CHAPTEB :i:ii. 



Ths heat has again made me ill^-myery ill, lan- 
guid, and weak, so I have kept my own room. 

And in its quiet I have found time to oom- 
mune with my own heart — 

^^ Lead us not into temptation I" dan I pray 
thus with sincere faith, and hope it will be 
effectual, when I deliberately plaoe myself 
within the influence of temptation ? IN'o ! I 
must be of a sounder mind and more careftil 
conduct. What I have I borne so muc^ that I 
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cannot nerve myself to resist a small enjoy- 
ment which may entail a great sorrow ! 

" If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.^^ 
" I must steel myself against memory if I am 
to look forward with hope." 

This I find written in the pages of my jour- 
nal, dated a few days after Lady L 's 

party. I had suffered much that evening, 
and determined, if possible, to avoid similar 
trials. My indisposition gave me a fair excuse 
for not appearing at Mrs. Longmore's — and 
also for declining a pio-nic to La Chaudiere. 
I took myself severely to task for ever having 
yielded so far to circumstances as to have 
mixed in society. 

How was it that I had dared to mingle my 
own darkened existence in the bright blame- 
less current of the lives around me ! Yet it 
was hard to keep my own mournful fate ever 
before my eyes when it was such luxury to for- 
get it. 

But I was obliged to reappear in the draw- 
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ing-room, I could not always lurk in the ob- 
scurity of my chamber ; so after much thought 
and meditation on my own line of conduct, I 
returned to my accustomed place — resolved not 
to indulge in Ute-a-Utes with Colonel Leigh 
■ — nor to seek the dangerous delight of hearing 
my own story from his lips. 

" Well ma bien aimSe^ you are welcome 
back/' said Madame, stretching out her hand 
for mine. " But you are feverish still. No, 
I will have no reading to-day. Do you know 
Eeginald came here yesterday and read to me 
for more than an hour I Was it not good of 
him? And he said he would come to-day if 
he could, and read again, because you would 
not be equal to the exertion. You see what a 
kind heart there is under that cold English 
exterior. 

" There is indeed," I returned absently, as 
I thought of the constant and intimate inter- 
course such a practice would entail. Another 
idea glanced across my mind, but I dismissed 
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it as unworthy. Gk)od and kind as OoloBel 
lAagh probably was, he did not appear to be a 
man likely to bestow his time on such a task, 
without some stronger motive than mere amia- 
bility. Ooold it be that he wished to secure 
opportunities to watch and discover me ? Oh I 
no ; why should he give himself such trouble 
for so trifling an object? — What was I lo 
him ?" 

He came, however, and his manner was ex- 
actly what I wished — courteous, perhaps a 
shade more — friendly, as if I were a new ae- 
quaintance whom he would fain ksiow better. 
He had brought some late numbers of Hie 
Quarterly Review^ saying to me as he laid them 
on the table — 

" You would not let me read anything less 
positive or more poetic, I suppose." 

The Quarterly was always a great favourite 
with Madame Duch^nois, and the couple of 
hours which ensued were to her a rich treat. 
Beginald's voice was peculiarly adapted to 
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reading^-^full, (dear, and flexible, ito modula- 
tions gaye life aiMl meaniDg to the written: 
words, beyond wkat the mere words could con- 
vey. To me that vrw a delicious evening also, 
I was not obliged to speak, or in any way be- 
tray myself. I could lean back in my chair, 
and listen and dream I 

More than two hours had elapsed, and stiU 
Colonel Leigh was with us. He had put aside 
his book, and was discussing with Madame the 
character of Hampden, to which something 
had led, when the sound of footsteps approach- 
ing, rather heavily, attracted my attention, and 
the next moment the door of the salon was 
thrown hastily open, and a tall, remarkable- 
looking man, followed by a huge rough brown 
and tan dog, crossed the room with half-a- 
dozen strides to Madame Dachenois, and ad- 
dressing her in Canadian-French, caught 
her hand with great warmth of manner, ex- 
claimeing— 

^^ How goes it I dear and good cousin ? I 
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am rejoiced to hold thy hand once more ; why 
hast thou been so great a stranger to us ?'' 

^^ John Earle P' cried Madame, in great as* 
tonishment, " my dear John ; how glad and 
surprised I am to hear your voice. From 
whence do you come ?" 

" From my home — where else ? Did I not 
send word by thy friend, that I would see 
thee by the next fall ; and it is now near the 
end of August I" 

" What friend ?" asked Madame, puzzled. 

" Mr. Longmore," said I, in a low tone. 
" Do you not remember he mentioned Mr. 
Earle's kindness and attention ?" 

" Ah, yes — yes,'^ she returned. " But dear 
friend and cousin, you are very welcome ; sit 
down near me." 

'^ Good evening, Madame Duchenois. I 
shall see you to-morrow," said Colonel Leigh. 

" Ah I you are going ; adieu then, and many 
thanks — to-morrow let me see you." 

*^ You are by no means yourself, yet," whis- 
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pered Colonel Leigh, as he passed me on his 
way to the door, " you*have an air of langour 
still." There was a tone of friendly interest in 
his words, that warmed my heart, while it con- 
veyed nothing that embarrassed me. I felt 
strongly tempted to hold out my hnnd to him, 
but I hesitated, and while I hesitated, he was 
gone. 

I could now examine Mr. Earle at my leisure, 
as he and Madame Duchenois were deep in 
conversation, from which I gathered that the 
cause of his visit to Quebec, was the approach- 
ing marriage of his daughter. 

He was a tall, powerful man, with great 
shoulders, and a massive throat, supporting a 
smaller head than you expected to find sur- 
mounting such pillar. His hair had been of 
an auburn brov?n, and now was largely sprink- 
led with grey. His aquiline features had a 
hale but weather-beaten look — as though much 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere. His 
costume betrayed total indifference to conven- 

VOL. IL K 
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tional opinion, thougli admirably adapted to the 
summer heat ; it consisted of a grey blouse of 
some light texture reaching to his knee, and 
drawn' in at the waist by a broad leather belt, 
his lower limbs were encased in moccassins, 
and thick shoes of nntanned leather, while his 
broad leafed straw hat and stout staflf — none of 
your walking canes — lay on the ground under 
the guardianship of the dog, who had coiled 
himself up to watch them. He looked to me 
like an original pilgrim father ; yet there was a 
certain dignity in his quaint but stalwart fi- 
gure — a free grace in his movements, as though 
he had never bowed his head to the yoke of 
conventional manners. 

There was an earnest, but intelligent sim- 
plicity, too, in his light, clear blue eye. He 
looked a man by whom every secret of forest 
lore — every trick of wild deer and wilder bird 
had been sought out ; but to whom the maze 
of social life — the wiliness of men, was indeed 
an unexplored wilderness. 
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" AgneSy my love, come here," said Madame 
Buchenois, interrupting herself, and speaking 
English. " Give your hand to my cousin. 
John, this dear lady has been, out of the good- 
ness of her heart, a daughter to me — she has 
given ray life a new charm." 

I blushed and bowed ; and to my surprise, 
Mr. Earle arose, and bending from his lofty 
height, with some solemnity kissed me on each 
cheek. 

^^ Then, madame, accept my best thanks, 
and have the goodness to regard me as a rela- 
tive !" 

" I will, indeed," said I, readily, and re- 
turning the pressure of his large brown hand. 
It was a charming idea to have this great, noble, 
simple-looking woodsman for a friend and rela- 
tive. His voice was sonorous and grave, and I 
fancied there was a broad pronunciation in his 
English that indicated his Northumbrian de- 
scent. Indeed, there was little trace of the 
French ^ blood that ran in his veins, except, 
X 3 
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perhaps^ a certain lightness and quickness of 
movement, at variance with the massive cha- 
racter of his frame. 

** But beside my errand to buy gew-gaws for 
my girl," he resumed, *' I have another pur- 
pose in my visit to Quebec, cousin Duchenois," 

" And what may it be, mon cher P^ she de- 
manded, with a smile. ^^ I know you are a 
designing person." 

But Mr. Earle never jested, and he replied — 

" I have my designs, truly ; and this one is 
to carry you back to the wedding." 

" Carry me back to the wedding ?" repeated 
Madame, with a little cry of astonishment. 
" It would be almost easier to carry Oakdale 
and the wedding to me." 

'^ There is no difficulty in the matter," said 
John Earle, stoutly. " I have my spring cart 
and a strong pair of horses with me. We will 
drive to Frank Dawson's farm — twenty-five 
miles one day, dine and sleep there, and go on 
the remainder, an easy journey of twenty, next 
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day. It would not be too much for her, eh I 
Madame ?" turning to me, 

*' I should think not, if she were to travel 
in the cool of the morning or evening," I re- 
plied. 

" And with your good care,^' he added. 

" Then I am to go, too," said I, smiling. 

" Certainly — most certainly I Did I not say 
you should be a kinswoman ? My wife and 
children will be most pleased to welcome you ! 
Well, cousin, I must be two days in this hot 
town of yours ; so the third from this we will 
start if you please." 

" Stay, stay/' she exclaimed, ^* not so fast. 
I must think if I can undertake such a jour- 
ney ; and then I see a perspective of ^ ifs ' " — 

" lUl have no ifs. My Mary charged me to 
bring you back to the wedding, so back you 
must come. You look well, too ! better than 
when last I saw you." 

After taking some refreshment, Mr. Earle 
was obliged to leave us, which he did with 
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many injunctions to be sure and prepaM foronr 
return with him. 

Madame Duchenois gradually began to like 
the idea. I was persua4ed it would do her 
good, and my own conscience suggested that 
the expedition was a prudent one on my part. 

Once at Oakdale, our visit would probably be 
a long one, and ere I returned, the curiosity 
which now interested Colonel Leigh in my so- 
ciety would have died away. The winter gaie- 
ties would succeed, and I should be left to the 
undisturbed quiet of my own routine— for- 
gotten and replaced. 

A consummation which, however devoutly to 
be wished, cost me a sigh. 

Mr. Longmore was delighted to prove him- 
self mindful of the hospitality which he had 
received at Oakdale ; and of ooiirse Madame 
Bachenois and myself were invited to meet Mr. 
Earle at dinner. 

Captain Fielden and Colonel Leigh were the 
only guests beside ourselves. 
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The former handed me dowii to dinner, and 
was profuse in his objections to Madame's 
scheme of returning with Mr. Earle, much to 
the latter's annoyanoe, which U^. other ob- 
serving, redoubled his energy. 

^* It is too bad to have you carried off to the 
wilds, Mrs. Malcolm," said he, as we were 
grouped together in the drawing-room after 
dinner, '' you are growing more unsociable 
eveyy day ! You stayed away from Mr. Long- 
morels pic-niQ on purpose, and it was a capital 
one I C!olonel Leigh said the pleasantest he 
ever was at." 

^^ Did I ?" exclaimed that individual, look- 
ing up from a^ book of prints, ^^ I was not 
aware." 

" Well, some one else did — Mr^ W., the 
lion," said Captain Fielden. ^^ But I remem- 
ber what a state of fright you were in the last 
time you were at ^ La Chaudiere,' Mrs. 
Malcolm — that 2nd of June pic-nic." 
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" Do you date your pic-nios at Quebec," 
askod Colonel Leigh, laughing. 

^^ Ko ; but it was in honour of some one^s 
birthday, and I recollect Mrs. Malcolm saying 
that something dreadful must happen before the 
day was oyer, so perhaps she did not like to 
venture there again. Heaven knows what 
second sight revelation from the land-o'-oakes 
may not have unstrung her nerves. But we 
are about to organise a splendid /^ te at the falls 
of Montmorencie ; you must not leave till that 
comes off — you must help us to lionise this 
illustrious stranger," pointing to Colonel Leigh^ 
" and the other one !*' 

I felt the colour rush to my cheek and leave 
it pale, as Captain Fielden thoughtlessly named 
the anniversary of ray apparent death; but 
that at least would not and could not attract 
Colonel Leigh's attention ; he knew nothing 
of my reason for changing colour — neverthe- 
less I felt his eye on me, but the next moment 
he looked away. 
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" And did any catasti-ophe occnr,^^ he asked, 
" at this 2nd June pic-nio ?" 

" No, no," I retumed, hastily, " It was but 
some morbid fancy — the heat always affects 
me V 

" And so you are determined to venture into 
the wilds," continued Captain Fielden, " I 
assure you it is highly dangerous to yourself, 
and cruel to us. I see Longmore is beckoning 
to me, and as you are so determined against 
my petition, I shall go and torment that 
amiable back-woodsman." 

Colonel Leigh continued to look at some 
prints which lay on the table, but as soon as 
Captaiu Fielden had left me, he observed in a 
quiet matter-of-course tone — 

*^ When do you leav0 ?" 

" Not for a couple of days yet. Mr. Earle 
finds more to do than he expected." 

" It will be pleasant enough, and restore 
the roses to your cheek. I have a great wish 
to see Canadian life in the wood& I suppose 
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there is mountain as well as forest soener j near 
Oakdale." 

" They teU me there is*^' 

'* You are fond of mountain soenery I re- 
member/' then suddenly raising his book and 
moving to my side, he added, ^^ but no moun- 
tain soenery ean surpass this/' and he placed a 
view of Chamouni before me. 

I know not if I started. I felt an instant 
desperate effort to controul myself. A species 
of indistinct anger that he should try me so 
severely — so cruelly — assisted in the struggle 
for self-command, and under the seeming to 
examine the print, I bent down my head. 
There it smiled from the paper upon me— the 
scene of such suffering and so desperate an act. 

** It is, indeed, beautiful,'' I murmured, my 
fingers clutching the heavy volume with a sort 
of drowning grasp, while my very sight failed 
me, and my head reeled. 

" But," continued Colonel Leigh, " beau- 
tiful as is the picture there, you must see the. 
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magio of its own colouring to know all its love- 
liness. Have you ever been in Switzerland ?'' 

My resentment still held me up, and as 
I ever shrank from deliberate falshood^ I raised 
my eyes to his, and replied — 

^^ I have for a short time, several years 
ago 1" 

But before I had finished the words I re- 
pented them. Was I not giving him a clue ? 
Why should he have shown me that picture 
immediately on Captain Fielden's unlucky 
remembrance of my unaccountable terror, and 
the particular day on which I had displayed 
it? 

Yet it had been so naturally done on Colo- 
nel Leigh's part I It was so long since he had 
tormented me on the score of likeness, that 
perhaps I wronged him. 

I felt in a painful trance. I was aware that 
Colonel Leigh continued to speak. I replied 
yes and no mechanically. I think when Cap- 
tain Fielden returned I endeavoured to listen 
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and reply in an eaaj and unembarrassed man- 
ner — ^then darkness crept oyer me, and I 
next recollect Mrs. Longmoie bending g&Mj 
orer me as I lay on a so& near an open window. 
She was applying something delidonsly cool 
to my temples. The moment I beheld her a 
confused rush of memory retomed; I was 
Tagnely eager to ascertain something — but I 
scarce knew what, and in this confusion mur- 
mured Colonel Leigh's name. 

" Do not distress yourself," said Mrs. Long- 
more, to some one I could not see, ^^ she is 
coming to herself.'^ Then bending closer to 
me she asked — " Do you want Colonel licigh ?" 

I was now sufficiently conscious to exclaim 
clearly — ^* No, no !" and make an effort to rise. 
Then I Haw dear Madame Duchenois looking 
much disturbed and nervous, and in a few 
minutes I was quite myself. 

^^ I had really begun to feel alarmed about 
about you," said Mrs. Longmore, *' you were 
in such a dead faint, and for so long a time. 
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It must be at least a quarter of an hour, 
Madame^ since we persuaded Colonel Leigh to 
go away, and she had been some minutes in- 
sensible then !" 

" True/' she returned. " But you feel 
better, dearest t Tou can bear the drive home 
— for the sooner you are in your bed the better, 
I knew you were exerting yourself too much 
and too soon after so severe an indispositioD. 
It was much worse than we thought, Mrs. 
Longmore.'' In my heart I thanked heaven 
for this plausible excuse. ^^And as to this 
visit to Oakdale, I will not hear of it,'' con- 
tinued Madame. 

"It will be my best remedy," I replied 
faintly for I still felt unspeakably weak, 
" change of air and scene will restore me.'' 

" I am sure of it," said Mrs. Longmore. 

Her carriage which had been ordered to 
convey me home was now announced, and lean- 
ing on Mr. Earle's stout arm I proceeded to it, 
passing on the way the other gentlemen who 
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were profuse in their regrets and condolences — 
poor Captain Fielden was absolutely quiet in 
his sincerity — Colonel Leigh said not one word 
that could afford me any clue to his thoughts, 
he concluded his few words of enquiry by re- 
minding me of his warning, ^^did I not tell you 
the other day you were not yet yourself !" 

I smiled, and gladly took refuge in the ob« 
scurity of the carriage. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Those last words of Colonel Leigh's somewhat 
eased my mind. He seemed conyinoed that 
my swoon was the effect of physical causes. 

I reflected that half-an-hour must have 
elapsed between his showing me the picture, 
and my sudden faint — a sufficient period surely 
to disconnect the two events, and at length 
somewhat soothed by the result of my cogita- 
tions I fell asleep. 

Though daily enquiries were made for me, 
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both by Captain Fielden and Colonel Leigb, I 
saw no one exeept Mrs. Longmore previous to 
our departure for Oakdale. I thought my kind 
friend, Catherine was rather grave and anxious 
to urge my removal to the country, 

" Why do you wish to get rid of me ?" I 
asked with a smile. 

"For your own good," she replied in the 
same tone. 

And after a short pause added-^ 

" Can you make out Colonel Leigh ? for I 
cannot." 

** How do you mean ?" 

" Why, what he really is — he is agreeable 
enough — ready to talk — and talks well — but 
you never hear him give an opinion that springs 
A*om his heart — he speaks from intellect and 
judgment, and never lets you see an inch be- 
low the surface. He is icy cold." 

" Perhaps there is not much to see beneath 
the surface," I suggested carelessly. 
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^^Nonsensei no one could think so. He 
seems to think there are none worthy of real 
companionship, at least no woman, for Mr. 
Longmore persists in liking him extremely, 
I am sure he is selfish.^' 

^^ It is hard to say/' I returned cautiously, 
^^ but at least, it was unselfish in him to sit and 
read for poor Madame Duchenois — •'' 

^^Do you think so?" said Catherine with 
a significant look most painful to my feelings. 

" "Well I am outstaying my time," she ex- 
claimed rising, '^ but though poor Captain 
Fielden is a thoughtless mad-cap, of the two, 
I would prefer trusting him," 

** And 1 neither." 

We exchanged adieux^ and the next morn- 
ing I started with Madame Duchenois for 
Oakdale. 

It was an exquisitely loyely day-break, for 
I had risen very early in order to have every 
thing in readiness for our departure at eight 
o'clock. 
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Mr. Earle's spring cart was an excellent con- 
veyance, his horses harnessed tandem fashion, 
seemed full of life and spirits as was their 
master, delighted to leave the trammels of town 
behind him. 

^^ Cartouche," the great dog was in waiting, 
seated gravely under the leader's nose, and 
ready to spring up and bark the moment the 
horses were put in motion. I was glad to see 
that madame was in good spirits, and seemed 
equal to the journey. Mr. Earle hoped to ac- 
complish the first stage before the heat of the 
day, and as he was already impatient, madame 
hurried through a tender leave-taking with 
Susette and Francois. Mr. Earle lifted her to 
her seat and placed me beside her. Oartouche 
jumped and barked, and we started down the 
steep street, across which the morning sun cast 
long sloping shadows. 

I was glad, very glad, to turn my back for 
a while on Quebec. I anticipated a wholesome 
diversion of thought, a refreshing of heart 
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and mind iiL the new sodxie to which I was 
going. 

There was some difficulty in keeping the 
horses quiet while we arossed the £erry to 
Point Levi; we paused a moment to look at the 
magnificent view of the riyer, the town, the 
superb eniauroffe of wood, water, mountain, 
shipping, and then sped on our way. 

The road was passably good, the pace eshi- 
lirating; we soon passed the Tillage and strag- 
gling farms, and the first ten miles brought us 
into a mighty forest, the deep silence, and cool 
shade of which: impressed me profoundly. The 
luxuriant foliage, the million creepers already 
tinged with the hues of autumn, were matted 
into a thicky screen pierced here and there by 
branching roads or rather cart tracks leading 
to farms and settlements in the interior of the 
wood. I found Mr. Earle a most agreeable aad 
instructive companion* He was learned in the 
history of the district thorougli which we now 
passed^ and af^peaied half to regret its^ being so 
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" tiiiokly inhabited" to use his own expression. 
His memory of some forty years back presented 
a picture of such awful loneliness as made my 
heart sink^ yet a home in these beautiful wiMs 
free from care, or fear, or secret, of any kind — 
Oh ! what a paradise it would be I surrounded 
by the endless variety of exquisite vegetation 
and the peace of undisturbed nature. 

The dew still glittered on every blade and 
branch in these sheltered solitudes. The 
father of Mr. Earle who had migrated nearly 
sixty years ago, used to live with the Indians 
who hunted in these forests, until by the trade 
in furs he had acquired sufficient money to 
purchase the lands now called Oakdale — he 
^as implicated in political matters — ^his estate 
forfeited and he himself obliged to fly to France, 
whence he sailed for Canada, accompanied by 
a faithful dog, the ancestor of Cartouche. Mr. 
Earle was known by some relatives of madame 
Duchenois' in France who recommended him 
him to her family, from among whom he 
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selected Mademselle de La Bose to be the 
partner of his ^^ Lodge in the wilderness.'' 

Such was briefly Hhe story told me by her 
son, as we journeyed on, told with a hearty 
frankness and a patriarchal simplicity, which 
sometimes rose to poetry as he sought to 
express himself more vividly in words trans- 
lated from the French with which language 
he was most familiar, his wife being a ^' ha- 
bitan." 

*< There, tr^s chere dame^'^ said he in con- 
clusion, " is a glance at my history, and my 
father's, you know who we are now, there is 
nothing to hide at Oakdale." 

"Nothing to hide." What exulting free- 
dom there was in those words. Where was 
the danger, the difficulty that could appal me, 
if I could lay my hand upon my heart, and 
stand before the world with "nothing to 
hide I" 

I could fill a volume with the various anec- 
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dotes of hair-breath scapes, feats of skil^ «nd 
darings, dark deeds of Indian warfare, and thrill- 
ing instances of Indian ^nerosity, with whkdi 
Mr. Earle and Madame Duchenois enliyened 
the road, but they are apart from my own 
memoirs, which are already swelling far beyond 
the limits I originally assigned them. 

They are for a friend^s eye alone. I have 
no literary skill to depict the shades of charac- 
ter, or to weave an abstract merit into my crude 
pages— mine was not a subtil or a penetrating 
intellect — nature formed me to love home, and 
find full occupation in its gentle duties ; some- 
thing of sensitive tenderness, a more than 
ordinary yearning for sympathy ; these, with a 
burning resentment of injuries to those I loved, 
^re all, of more than ordinary indications, I can 
find in my original self, and by one fatal mistake, 
one hurried step, an impatient faithlessness 
in the aid I knew was ever near me, every gift 
that God had bestowed on me to brighten life 
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and make others happy was turned, not to 
bitterness alone, but to scorpion like stings 
goading me to the desperate leap by which I 
was precipitated into darkness, "even dark- 
ness that might be felt P' 



The road became very rugged as we advan- 
ced, and the foliage of the trees was less inter- 
laced, I was therefore glad when we struck 
into a path leading to the right, and soon 
reached a clearing, across which I discovered 
a bare unpicturesque house of a single story, at 
the door of which we pulled up, thankful to be 
once more in shade after the scorching we ex- 
perienced between the edge of the forest and 
the mausion. 

Various dogs of all sorts and sizes rushed 
from within and without, apparently intent on 
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devouring Cartouohe, but a young man with 
somewhat dark moustaches and whiitkers 
sprang forward and soon reduced them to 
order. 

" By the powers, Mr. Earle, you're a miracle 
for punctuality, and you are doubly welcome for 
blessing us with the sight of a bonnet I Here 
Jim, Csesar, Alick, hold the horses ; where are 
you," 

Several men, brown, black, and white came 
running at his call, and the next instant I 
found myself lifted to the ground and my hand 
warmly shaken, while I was cordially welcomed 
to " Liberty Hall," as Mr. Frank Dawson 
named his residence, by its master. 

Madame Duchenois was received with equal 
empressementy but I saw she was trembling 
with fatigue, and therefore suggested her re- 
tiring at once. 

** Do as you like ladies," cried our polite 
host, ** I make over the house to you. Vve 
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had a shake down made for you in one of the 
coolest rooms, to the back, and I hope and trust 
you'll OTer-look the deficienoies of a deplorable 
baehelor who has only one female m his estab* 
lishment, and she's a squaw." 

He handed Madame Duehenois to the door 
of her room with much consideration, and I 
hastened to make my yenerable friend lie 
down, on the extremely comfortable bed pro* 
vided. 

The apartment had eyidently been arranged 
with with great care, Sowers had not been i€frgfA^ 
ten, and while I glanced round, a knock at the 
door called me to open it* Mr Dawson stood 
outside with a large jug in one hand, and a 
couple of tumblers ingeniously held in the 
other, 

'^ It's a cooling trifle, IWe brought you, a 
drink I'm introducing among the heaif^UA 
creatures here ; we call it cool enp at hom^^ 
may be it would do the old lady fffod. i^ud 
keep ber goiog till dinner is ready. litr^$ 

yOL. II, M 
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cold chicken and something or other/' he 
added as a rough looking man came up carry- 
ing a traj. I thanked him for his attention^ 
and accepted the proflfered refreshment, pro- 
mising that we would soon join him and Mr. 
Earle in the dining-room ; an hour's cool and 
quiet, restored Madame Duchenois, and she 
declared herself quite ready to join the gen- 
tleman, as it would be ungracious she said to 
remain longer secluded in our own room. 

But on our reaching the common sitting-room 
both gentlemen were absent, we had therefore 
time to look about us. 

The house was a tolerable one, and seemed 
to have been designed for a larger family than 
at present inhabited it, and wore the roughest 
appearance imaginable. 

The floor was carpetless, the rude deal table 
hacked, as if knives, of no inconsiderable di- 
mensions, were constantly exercised upon it. 
Fishing rods, guns, salmon spears &c., hung 
round in profusion, evidently every article of 
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bomfort or beauty had been removed to the 
^^ kdies' chamber." 

Cartoache lay on a rug of skins, but he was 
ill at ease, he had evidently remained in obedi- 
ence to his master's commands, and was com- 
forted on perceiving^is.. 

The stillness reigning all around, was re- 
markably impressive, I half pitied our host for 
being compelled to reside in such a soli- 
tude. 

Madame was very cheerful ; I rejoiced in her 
good spirits. 

At length Mr. Earle and our host returned 
from their tour of the farm &c., the latter was 
much distressed that we should have been so 
long alone. 

He was a short wiry broad shouldered man 

of perhaps thirty, his mouth almost hidden in 

a bush of hair, but when he laughed, which was 

very often, he displayed a wide range of daz- 

zliug white teeth. 

His eyes had an indescribable expression of 
w 3 ' 
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arch humour, but they could flash a fierj glance 
of impatience, when anything impeded the per*- 
formance of his will, as I soon perceived. 

He seemed truly rejoiced to have us for 
guests and overpowered me with a profusion 
of compliments, and open •avowals of admira- 
tion, at which I knew not whether to laugh or 
be angry. Mr. Earle however set me the exam- 
ple of the former, and dinner and the succeed- 
ing couple of hours passed away amusingly 
enough. 

Madame Duchenois again proposed to re- 
tire, and Mr. Earle asked me to take a stroll 
w ith him in order he said to form some idea 
of a Canadian settlement, and the difficulties 
of a squatter. In which request our host 
joined so heartily, I could not refuse. The 
wife of one of Mr. Dawson's labourers was 
accordingly left in charge of madame and we issu- 
ed forth. 

The land might be rich, and the prospect to 
the farmer promising, but to me the rude and 
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ui^cturesque appearance of tha cleating^ was 
anything but ckarming. 

" I see," exclaimed Mr. Dawson " that you 
do^nt think much of " Liberty Hall" Mrs. 
Malcolm I How can your eyes accustomed to 
see themselres in the glass, think much of 
anjrthing after ; but this would be a different 
place if I had the spell of female taste to trans- 
form it. You ean form no notion how miserar 
ble a bachelor is in such a locality. He's a 
wretched creature of all times, but — purga- 
tory is a trifle to his condition in the back 
woods." 

"Very true Frank," said Mr. Earle gravely, 
" and as you are such an adyocate for matri- 
mony came on with us to the wedding ?" 

^* Do'nt tempt me," returned our host with 
a glance half fun, half sentiment, to me, at 
which I could not restrain a smile. " Do'nt 
tempt me in the middle of harvest ! I'm not 
St. Anthony, and yet I've a severe trial. But 
the harvest may go to — sure Mrs. Malcolm 
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just showed her ivories, as much as to say/' 
I'm surprised at you I ^' so faith I'm your man 
Mr. Earle." 

I was glad to retire early and recruit for the 
next day, so as soon as we had partaken of 
some coffee which Mr. Dawson requested me 
to pour out, accepting every cup with a pro- 
foud sigh, and a comical speech about his 
loneliness, I bid them good night and assisted 
madame from the room. 

The next morning an abundant breakfast 

awaited us, and then Mr. Earle had to give 

his advice on so many important topics, that 

the heat of the day had come on before we 

thought of starting. 

The gentlemen therefore agreed to postpone 

our journey till evening, as the distance was 
but short ; we accordingly set out about six 
o'clock, Mr. Dawson preferring to ride beside 
our carriage, or rather cart, to adding any- 
thing to the load already sufficient for the 
horses. 
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It was a pleasant journey, more noisy and 
talkative than the first portion ; nevertheless as 
we went deeper and deeper into the recesses of 
ihe vast solemn wood, it was pleasant to feel 
we had so efficient an addition to our party as 
Mr. Dawson, who gave me the idea of activity, 
courage, alertness, and ingenuity. The road 
in some places was in my estimation almost 
impassible, but the gentlemen seemed to 
think it just slightly out of repair. 

The sun was well down on the horizon when 
1 perceived •light through the dark mass of 
forest on my left, some open spaces as of 
former clearings succeeded, and we emerged 
from the trees on the border of a declivity, 
which sunk steeply to a river of some size ; 
beyond the valley widened and a splendid out- 
line of mountain, showed itself in the exqui- 
site soft deep blue of coming night, against the 
changing sky. 

But Mr. Earle turned in an opposite direc- 
tion, where the valley narrowed, and its sides 
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became more rocky, the horses pricked up their 
ears, and yoluntarily qnickened their speed, 
rather to my terror, as we commenced a steep 
descent, and Mr. Earle addressed them cheer- 
fully in the language they best knew. I felt 
that both animals and master were approach- 
ing home« 

At the bottom of the hill we crossed a rude 
bridge of massive pine trunks laid across the 
river, where it had worn itself a narrow deep 
channel through the rock, previous to leaping 
into the level below. « 

^^I'll gallop on and announce you,'^ cried 
Frank Dawson after we had passed the bridget 
Mr. Earle nodded, and our eque^rian vanished 
up the winding road which led under graceful 
luxuriant trees, and overhanging rocks, gradur 
ally ascending till we reached an open park, 
like plain studded with picturesque groups of 
grana trees, evidently spared by the axe of 
some discriminating clearer, from the primeval 
forest. 
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Large numbers of cattle and sheep grazed 
about ; and crossing this by a well kept road, 
we reached the house. It was a large but low 
building, the greater part of wood, and but 
one story in height ; there had been a wing 
built of stone at some former period, the win- 
dows were sheltered by a verandah, supported 
by uprights of wood, on which the venerable 
brown bark yet remained, and round them 
twined innumerable gay creepers- There was 
an indescribable air of quiet homely beauty, of 
safety, happiness, repose, in that simple edifice, 
round which the hand of affectionate care, 
appeared to have created a paradise of order 
and grace in the midst of the wilderness. 

Frank Dawson had evidently done his er- 
rand, for as night was now closing in, we 
could perceive lights moving to and fro, and 
before we had reached the little enclosure, de- 
fending a strip of flower garden round the. 
house from the depredations of the cattle 
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Two young men and a stripling of fourteen or 
fifteen had lushed forward to welcome us ; the 

« 

next moment we were in the midst of a large 
group of all ages, which the confusion of the 
moment increased to me. A little fresh look- 
ing active dame in a black silk dress and white, 
muslin apron, a neatly quilled, close fitting cap ; 
and white muslin neckerchief, with such 
bright twinkling black eyes, stepped forward, 
and after folding her ^'dear and yenerated 
cousin Duchenois," to her heart, and thanking 
her Tolubly for the honour and pleasure she 
conferred on them by this visit, extended a 
most friendly welcome to myself, kissing me 
on either cheek, and assuring me that she too 
as well as her husband, adopted me for a kins- 
woman. 

There was a mixture of formality and 
genuine warmth in Mrs. Earle's manner that 
enchanted me ; then the two tall graceftil 
daughters canie bashfully forward, and ofi!ered 
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me their blooming cheeks, while Prank Daw- 
son appealed energetically to us to curtail the 
kissing, or to extend it. 

Then they clustered round their father ; how 
the girls hung on him and caressed him ; espe- 
cially her who was so soon to quit the paternal 
roof; and though the boys were content to 
grasp his hand, and did not extend theii^ 
french habits to an embrace, it was plain to 
see they were not a whit behind their sisters 
in real joy. 

Then came the social genial supper, with 
such an infinitude of hot cakes, and salmon 
fresh from the river. Innumerable were the 
questions we had to answer, as these dwellers 
in the wilderness imagined that Quebec was 
the centre of the world. 

Mr. Dawson talked for three. I was some- 
what fatigued, and oppressed by the novelty 
of every thing, while the enviable display of 
filial and domestic affection which I had just 
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witnessed, struok a minor chord in my heart 
and saddened its harmony. 

For I had reached Oakdale in a singularly 
peaceful happy mood. I had left embarrass- 
menty excitement, dubious pleasure, and cer- 
tain fear behind me at Quebec ; already I felt 
at home at Oakdale. There was truth and 
safety in its very atmosphere ! 

Madame Duchenois did not seem to feel the 
fatigue of her second day's journey so much as 
the first, and excited by the meeting, she sat 
and talked much later than I expected or Uked, 
calling her young relatives to her side, to dis- 
tinguish their voices, while she passed her 
hand over their features, to learn their faces 
oflf by heart. It was very amusing to see how 
Victor the youngest of the family a curly- 
headed darked-eyed boy blushed and shrank 
from the investigation. 

I at last ventured to suggest that madame 
might injure herself by staying up, whereupon 
the whole party insisted on her retiring. 
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All the ladies escorted us to our apartment, 
a large commodious chamber, with two alcoyes 
containing beds in the French fiishion, and a 
dressing-room within. Here eyery possible 
comfort was prorided, and after reiterated 
<< good nights'' tiiey left us to repose. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



The sun streaming into the chamber next 
morning woke me from the most refreshing 
slumber I had known for some weeks, and I 
hastely threw on my dressing-gown, and went 
to the window to inhale the fresh air, and 
gladden my eyes with the scenery. 

I found that part of the house we occupied 
looked down upon the river, which I could 
hear chaffing musically some hundred feet 
below, but a sea of foliage, thickly interlaced 
boughs of tamarisk, birch, and maple hid it from 
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my sight. The opposite side of the ravine was 
as richly clothed, and beyond stretched the 
dark pine forest. The house appeared to be 
situated on an angle of the glen, for I could 
perceive the rocky bank on which I gazed 
made a wide bend round to the left, display- 
ing a profusion of early autumnal tints, almost 
bewildering to the eye in their beauty and 
variety, and aflfording a glimpse of the river, 
where the ravine widened sufficiently to per- 
mit of its sparkling in the sun. 

How I rejoiced, and drank in the loveliness 
on which my eye feasted ! How I longed to 
wander through those woods, and listen to the 
river, till its murmurs should grow articulate 
and comprehensible. 

I hastened to dress, and before I had finished 
my toilette, the younger daughter of the house 
tapped as the door to ascertain in what she 
could assist me, while almost at the same 
time Madame Duchenois called me to her. I 
was glad to find her quite herself, but she 
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agreed to breakfast in her own room. I there- 
fore descended alone. 

I found the family assembled in a large and 
delightful room, opening with wide windows 
on a verandah, and showing a similar prospect 
to that I had seen in my room. 

The large breakfast table was laid in the* 
cool verandah, and what an abundant, yet not 
ungraceful meal ! fruit and flowers added their 
share ^' to the tout ememble.^^ I never expected 
to find such a table, and such accessories in 
the wild woods. 

Both Mrs. Earle, and the good master of 
the establishment saluted me on each cheek, 
and seveial minutes were occupied in special 
enquiries as to how I had rested ; and then Mrs^ 
Earle proceeded in person to enquire for 
cousin Duohenois, while Mr. Earle and the 
young people pressed me to eat with the kind- 
est possible hospitality. There was a caressing 
gentleness in the girls' attentions that charmed 
me, a diffident anxiety to improve their ao- 
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quaintanship into intimacy irresistible lo one's 
" amour propreP The young men were shy, 
but I frequently caught them gazing at me, 
as at some now and strange specimen of hu- 
manity. 

Mr. Dawson too was in great force, and 
Victor who was evidently a spoilt pet, slid into 
a seat next me, and fixed his bright black eyes 
constantly on my face. 

But before breakfast was over, a sound of 
a rapidly approaching horse's tramp caused an 
evident sensation. Mademoiselle Marie blushed, 
and Eleanor smiled, Victor sprang up exclaim- 
ing ^^ there is Monsieur de Lille, and rushed 
away to greet him, and almost immediately a 
slight dark quiet looking young man entered, 
bowed to the company generally, shook his 
intended father-in-law by the hand, and 
greeted \iSAfi4mcie last. Mr. Earle, immedi- 
ately presented him to me with no small cere- 
mony, and we resumed our seats. 

My first id^ was, ^^ he is scarce worthy in 
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appearance to be the spouse of that sweet 
wild flower who will so soon be his bride," 
blit the gentle glow of perfect profound hap- 
piness, that overspread her face as she sat list- 
ening to his few sensible words, or rarely 
stealing a glance at his dark tranquil face, 
satisfied me too, and set me thinking of the 
mystery of love, and its all importance in mar- 
riage. If in a religious point of view, faith 
can remove mountains, in a matrimonial 
aspect, love can perform equal prodiffies. 

Mr. Frank Dawson indulged in many faceti- 
ous remarks^ which were anything but accep- 
table to the timid bride elect ; and feeling pe- 
culiarly secure in this happy retreat of simpli- 
city and sincerity I ventured to make a 
diversion in her favour by drawing his attention 
to myself. 

After breakfast the gentleman and the 
lovers disappeared, Madame Duchenois had 
not yet left her room, so Eleanor proposed 
showing me the house. 
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It was a large commodious, though ramb- 
ling mansion, with rooms and passages added 
on here and there, to suit the wants of a 
growing household, nor were CDmforts, or even 
elegancies wanting. Two generations had 
stored up their home treasures, all that was 
dearest, and most valued, in the house at Oak- 
dale. There were plenty of books too, French 
and English, old and new, for the young men 
of the family mixed at times in the world of 
Quebec, Montreal^ and even as far as New 
York ; and a piano had not been forgot- 
ten. 

I roamed through this paradise of a home 
with genuine delight, and also through the 
great kitchen, where was a welcome for every 
poor weary traveller. It seemed to me a 
realisation of feudal hospitality, without the 
accompanying drawback of tyranny. Then 
the extensive poultry yards, occupied us for 
for nearly an hour. Every living creature 
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seemed to thrive and be happj in the atmos- 
phere of Oakdale. 

^Though the preparations for the approaching 
event, had in a great measure altered the usual 
routine, I could see there was strict order^ 
in every respect, enforced and observed. 

Eleanor Earle, was a pretty Hebe^like girl of 
eighteen, shy from seclusion, but bright and 
frank ; she had less thoughtfulness of expres- 
sion than her sister, but there was a great 
charm in her kindly smile, and simple manner^ 
I soon discovered that she was ambitious of 
greater educational advantages, than their iso-* 
lated position permitted, and foreseeing that 
our visit would be of some duration, I gladly 
Yidunteered my « services to improve her i& 
music, and impart the rudioients of Q-erman, 
the study of which I had never relinquished^ 
Eleanor was enchanted, and proposed to begin 
with great vigour when the new married pair 
had departed, ^' for,'' she concluded, the tears 
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rking to her bright eyes, ^^I shall be glad to 
occupy myself then. Oh ! Mrs. Malcolm, 
what shall we do when Marie leaves us ?" 

^^Go and see her in her own pleasant 
home," I returned, ^^ and, dear Eleanor, since 
you have all kindly agreed to adopt me as a 
relative, eall me by my name, I mean call me 
Agnes." 

I had a peculiar objection to hear my as- 
sumed name mentioned in such a palace of 
truth as Oakdale appeared to be ; where the 
only alloy of falsity was myself. . 

It was impossible not to feel at home here, and 
the days which intervened before the wedding, 
passed rapidly ; gradually every corner of the 
house was filled with wedding guests, rela- 
tives and friends. The men shot and fished, 
the ladies assisted in arranging the bride's 
wardrobe, and in the cool of the evening we 
wandered about those exquisite woods, or 
later still, danced, to my playing, for I hitherto 
avoided dancing. 
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These guests were nearly all Canadian 
French, and their warm hearted gaiety was 
infectious. I was soon intimate with all, and 
what delicious glimpses of domestic life were 
thus afforded to me I Why was it that my fate 
had been so different ? yet, whether it was, 
that the air I breathed had in it something of 
bracing purity, there was no bitterness in this 
question. Ko, I felt singularly happy ; thank- 
ful to Ood for haying cast my lot among such 
kind friends, penitent for the past, and re- 
signed for the future 

There was one spot of exquisite beauty 
within about a mile of the house, and higher 
up the ravine, where from between the roots 
of old trees, and under an impenetrable shade 
of tangled tendrils and flowers, a deliciously 
clear cool spring bubbled up and was lost 
among the rich carpet of variegated blossoms 
that hid the earth. 

The eye was dazzled with the profusion of 
colour, and endless variety of forms which 
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adorned eyery step of these woodland wilds, 
and in this lovely boudoir of nature's making 
we, that is, the '* Bride Elect," Eleanor, 
some young lady cousins, and myself used to 
retreat with work and book, sometimes at- 
tended by a old family favorite, Jacques Petian, 
'^ coureur des bois^^^ who furnished many a stiring 
tale and legend. Here too tiie gentlemen 
returning from their sports, or their occupations 
were wont to look for us. 

There was great pleasure in these tranquil 
gatherings, sometimes we used to sing, and 
my songs were in great request. Then I in- 
creased my store of Canadian Ballads, much 
to the delight of Jacques Petian, who occasion- 
ally endeavoured to whistle his old favorite 
airs that I might learn them. Victor was a 
constant member of this simple conversazione, 
and a particular attendant of mine. The even- 
ing before the wedding was one of the un- 
clouded loveliness, and as all the immediate 
members of the family, had both hearts and 
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hands too foil for common-place, social amnee* 
ment, — I proposed after tea to adjourn to the 
fonntain, instead of our usual round games 
and dancing in the house. 

Erery one assented, and after a pleasant 
ramble, we all assembled in our fayorite spot ; 
here story telling became the order of the 
evening, and I remember a discussion on 
dreams, omens and presentiments arose from 
old Jacque's account of a curious Indian custom 
of ^* fasting for a guardian spirit^" that is ex- 
hausting the body till the imagination becomes 
disordered, and shows some spirit-like appear- 
ance which is thenceforward accepted as a 
guardian. ^^ Queer thoughts come into a 
man's head," concluded the old forester " when 
he is all alone in a wide forest ; there's some- 
thing in the solitude that yet makes him think 
he is not by himself, and he half listens for 
words when the breeze sighs through the 
boughs above him ; spirits seem natural to 
such places. And there never was a man 
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found who would think lightly of spirit or 
angel by himself far away from company, how- 
ever he might laugh and mock when jesting 
among his comrades." 

The majority of Jacque's listeners evidently 
shared his opinions, and many well authenti*- 
cated ghost stories were related, the best of 
which was one told by Mr. Frank Dawson 
with great effects I remember it was a per- 
sonal encounter he had with a Banshee, or 
family spirit, which, after thrilling us with 
horror, he explained in a provokingly ridicul- 
ous manner, but this conclusion was not well 
received by his audience, who were tuned to 
" marvel" pitch, and having broken the cur- 
rent of their thoughts, Mr. Lemercier, an 
uncle of Henri de Lille's, proposed our return 
to the house* The sun had quite disappeared, 
and a crescent moon was silvering the branches, 
streaking the verdure beneath them, with 
trembling, sheeny rays. 

" I'll tell you what it is, Mrs, Malcolm," said 

VOL II. 
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Frank Dawson giving me his arm. "rm 
steel and iron to ghosts of all kinds, but, I'yq 
a weakness for the sort of uncomfortj^ble whisr 
per, that sometimes, when you've every right 
to hope, and expect that fortune is about to 
fill your sails with a fair wind, says in youy 
ear — 

" Frank my boy it's all moonshine your 
friend will do you — your love will jilt you, 
don't think you're safe t6 win. I tell you clouds 
are coming." 

"Yes, but such a warning comes from 
experience more than any preter-natural 
cause," said I. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Malcolm, I can tell you 
then I'm not accustomed to be jilted ; but seri- 
ously, the sort of thing I mean is what our 
friend Jacque's calls " presentiment," which 
generally goes by the rule of contraries, for 
when you think all is bright before you, it 
threatens, but when you are down hearted, 
and hav'n't a sous, God bless it, it says 
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*' cheer up, the Bun is there, though he is under 
a cloud," I shall never forget a poor young 
fellow I helped to nurse during a long voyage ; 
how this sort of feeling mastered him ; he had 
been very unlucky, in short he was a 
second cabin passenger — so was I — and I 
fancy our united capital would'nt have been 
worth troubling the Bank of England with ; 
if I had a little more cash, he had more 
hope, the moment he landed in England he 
would say, heM be all right, he had the sweet- 
est sister in the world, married to a wealthy 
man, and to whom he was all in all. Often 
when he was strong enough he used to crawl 
on deck and tell me of the good fortune he an- 
ticipated, but sometimes he would check him- 
self and exclaim ^ I don't know how it is, 
Dawson, but in spite of the welcome 1 feel sure 
is awaiting me, — I have a sinking conviction 
that I shall be bitterly disappointed, that I 
am cheating myself, and that every thing is 
over for me in this world. There is no use in 
2 
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fighting against it, I shall never see my sister's 
face again, he would be out of spirits for a 
day, and then cheer up until he reached the 
same high point of anticipation which always 
brought the same presentiment.'' 

^^ Perhaps his state of health might account 
for these peculiarities," I suggested. 

^^ He was by no means so very ill, and I 
think might hare been saved if — " 

Here we were interrupted by meeting Mrs. 
Earle, Henri, whom to morrow would make 
her son, Madame Puchenois and our good 
host. 

*' I must stop," said Frank Dawson ^^ but 
I'll finish my story another time. I always 
intended to tell you because — " 

But Mr. Dawson's reason was lost in Ma- 
dame's request that her daughter should give 
hei the aid of her arm. 

There were so many young arms, hands 
and eyes at madame's service, amongst the 
numerous party at Oakdale, that I was neces- 
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sarily less with her than \?hen in our home, 
yet ishe never failed to let me see, that for all 
real service she looked to myselfj that I was 
always neceissary to her. Iler's was a heart 
of precious delicacy which ever vibrated with 
the truest echo of the feelings experienced by 
others, an instrument whose tones ranged too 
high not to have, within their compass a 
key note for every chord ! The wedding 
was a pretty oeremouy. Mrs. Earle her daugh- 
ters and Monsieur de Lille being CSatholics, the 
Irish priest, with whom Madame Duchenoi^ 
was so intimate, performed the marriage ser- 
vice in a room, where mass was occasionally 
said for the Catholic portion of the household 
by a clergyman, who visited them at regular 
intervals. 

The bridesmaids in their white dresses ; the 
bride so profoundly agitated, at the approach- 
ing separation from her family; the tearful 
mother ; the grave, patriarchal father; the vari- 
ously disposed guests; the back- ground of watch- 
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ful faces, in a somicirde formed by the numer- 
ous servants and dependents; the wild secluded 
spot in which we were all assembled, united to 
lend a picturesque effect to the scene ; yet I 
was not so much affected as at Catherine Gra- 
hame's wedding. The ceremony did not re- 
mind me of the vows I had myself taken, and 
perhaps too, time had accustomed me to my 
own strange position. 

I dressed myself in white at madame's re« 
quest, and gathered a splendid bouquet of 
flowers from the natural garden round the 
fountain, flowers that would have been the 
envy and admiration of a London ball room. 
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